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A STUDY OF HAMLET 



The legend from which the outline of the tragedy 
of Hamlet is taken represents the Prince of Denmark 
as throughout feigning madness. Shakspeare has so 
far departed from what has justly been termed a 
coarse and mean model, and in the progress and ter- 
mination of his play has so whoUy abandoned the 
ancient story, as to leave us at liberty to say that 
the legend merely supplied him with a subject which 
he amplified and surrounded with greater beauty than 
could be borrowed. But a question has long existed, 
and still exists, — whether, when partly adopting the 
model, Shakspeare intended simply to portray the 
feigning of madness, or designedly drew a representa- 
tion of one of the most delicate of the many shades 
of a mind really disordered. 
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There is, assuredly, sufficient foundatioD for believing 
that the mind of Shakspeare, exercised on the old 
story of a simulated insanity, imagined the finer out- 
line of a mental condition in which there is a partial 
disturbance of reason, and that not continual, but 
fitful, often rectified, often returning, and productive 
of perplexing inconsistency of thought and action. 
The opinion more generally entertained, that the mad- 
ness of Hamlet was only assumed, seems to rest prin- 
cipally on his declaration to his friends, in the fifth 
scene of the First Act, 

As I, perchance, hereafter may think meet 
To put an antic disposition on — 

and upon his saying to Rosencrantz and Guildenstem, 
in the second scene of the Second Act, 

I am but mad north-north-west : when the wind is southerly, 
I know a hawk from a hand-saw. 

These expressions, and his positive denial of mad- 
ness, in answer to his mother's observation in the 
fourth scene of the Third Act, constitute all the 
passages that would appear to give direct support to 
the conclusion that his eccentricities were merely acted. 
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This view of Hamlet's character, however, although it 
has been taken by many distinguished commentators, 
and has been generally, if not universally, adopted on 
the stage, has occasionally been questioned by critics 
peculiarly qualified by their mental habits to form a 
correct judgment concerning it. It is observed by 
Dr. Johnson that the incidents of this play are so 
numerous that the mere argument of it would make a 
long tale : and certainly the diversities of opinion 
among those who have delighted to dwell on this great 
production are so many as to make a reconsideration 
of the question, and a new and careful perusal of the 
whole of the tragedy, if not absolutely necessary, at 
least excusable. The habitual readers of Shakspeare 
will require no excuse for such an attempt, or for its 
imperfection. . 

The fidelity of all the stage representations of 
Hamlet is certainly doubtful, although the names of 
all the most accomplished tragedians of the last and 
of the present century are associated with their per- 
formance of the principal character.. All appear to 

have adopted the common view of it, as one in which 

b2 
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madness is feigned ; and diflferent actors do not scruple 
to modify particular scenes according to their own 
conceptions, without strict regard to the text. To 
some of these licences it may be necessary to refer, 
although with no diminution of respect for those who 
have devojpd their great abilities to the personation 
of a part to which no performance can fully do justice. 
None of them have fallen so far into error as one 
to whose worship the shade of Shakspeare is most 
indebted ; for Garrick made the bold experiment of 
omitting the scene with the grave-diggers, with all 
its wit and all its humorous sadness. 

The Play itself ranks so highly among the works of 
genius as to justify the most devoted study. It has 
been declared by Coleridge, the most imaginative of 
those who have undertaken such a study, to be " the 
darling of every country in which the literature of 
England has been fostered ;" and it has been trans- 
lated with the most faithful care into almost every 
language of Europe. The German translation of it, 
by Augustus William Schlegel, is considered by those 
most competent to form an estimate of its merits, as 
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approaching to an absolute transcript of the original, 
and as not merely rendering the expressions, but pre- 
serving the feelings and sentiment and poetry through- 
out.* It is to be regretted that the disappearance of 
a manuscript of a French translation by M. L6on de 
Wailly (referred to in voL 83 of the "Edinburgh 
Review"), has deprived literature of a rare example 
of close and admirable translation of dramatic poetry 
from the English language into French. The speci- 
mens given of it by the reviewer, including the soli- 
loquy in the beginning of the Third Act, and also the 
description of the manner of Ophelia's death, could 
not be surpassed. Among the great writers of other 
countries, who have recorded their admiration of this 
particular play, may be mentioned the honoured names 
of Goethe, Lessing, Wieland, Schroeder, Horn, Ville- 
main, and Guizot, and • more recently, Professor 
Gervinus. In our own country we can refer to 
Coleridge, Campbell, Wilson, Hallam, and to living 
commentators of various qualifications and attain- 
ments. To the adnairation thus implied, may be 
* " Blackwood," vol. xxxvii., p. 242. 
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added the unmistakeable testimony of all readers and 
all playgoers in all countries. Gervinns remarks, that 
whenever the name of Shakspeare is mentioned, the 
play of Hamlet first comes to remembrance ; and John 
Kemble observed that in every copy of Shakspeare's 
works it appeared that Hamlet had been the play 
most read. It is plainly observable in our theatres 
that spectators, of all classes and ages, are never 
wearied of representations of it : crowded audiences 
listen to the truthful dialogues as if fearful to 
lose a word ; ,and the calmer reader in his study 
derives gratification, at each perusal of the pas- 
sionate soliloquies, fix)m the belief that he knows 
more of Shakspeare's mind and meaning than he 
did before. 

In the short life of any one man, the fleeting 
nature of literary fame is illustrated by the indiffer- 
ence of younger readers to works that were but half a 
century before in every reader's hands. Each genera- 
tion seems to require to be instructed or amused in 
a new form, or delighted by new combinations of 
fancy, and new modes of expression. The exceptions 
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are not many in modem times, but Shakspeare is one 
amongst the most remarkable in any age. As time 
has advanced, and knowledge has become more widely 
diffused, his works have become more known, and more 
appreciated. With every year of lengthening life, the 
lovers of poetry, and the observers of mankind, feel 
the links which bind their affections to Shakspeare 
grow stronger. In youth, the spirit and action of his 
scenes excite the attention and the imagination ; in 
maturer years, the wonderful variety and truthful 
delineation of the characters, and the exquisite beauty 
of the images that enrich almost every page, are more 
sensibly appreciated ; and when many ordinary enjoy- 
ments of life are diminished by still advancing time, 
the reader recurs to Shakspeare, and finds the charm 
unbroken, and that there is superadded an almost 
reverential sense of the profound philosophy so often 
conveyed in words not harsh and crabbed, but charm- 
ing, and " musical as is ApoUo's lute." Thus, through 
all the stages of life delighted and instructed, we are 
disposed to yield full assent to the warmly expressed 
judgment of Hallam, that " the name of Shakspeare is 
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the greatest in our literature, — it is the greatest in 
all literature." 

The limited subject of the few pages now offered to 
the reader is the play of Hamlet ; of which production 
we may perhaps as confidently and justly say, with 
another of our great English writers, that if other 
plays may be more poetical, or more terrible, or more 
pathetic, yet " for the exhibition of human nature, this 
unrivalled effort must continue to be the admiration of 
learned and unlearned, as long as the English language 
shall exist.'* 
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ACT FIRST. 



In the opening scene of the Play of Hamlet we have 
an instance, among the innumerable instances in the 
plays of Shakspeare, of a colloquy as entirely natural as 
if the writer had been a bystander and auditor, and 
had taken down every word uttered. Scarcely are the 
first few sentences of the play read, before the reader's 
attention is secured, and from the first few and simple 
sentences it remains, to the last words of the last scene 
of the final Act, riveted to the story. The few cheerful 
expressions in this first scene, also, and even Horatio's 
jesting annoimcement of himself, have a peculiar 
impressiveness, when often reading has made us 
familiar with all that is to follow, as the farewell 
words of pleasantness of ordinary life before fear and 
sorrow come, and before cheerfulness is banished from 
the principal personages of the play, so as never to be 
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restored. The scene is on the platform before the 
castle, at Elsinore, and at midnight. Beniardo, Ho- 
ratio, and Marcellns relieve Francisco who has kept 
guard. Bernardo arrives at the post first : he comes 
most carefnlly upon his hour ; and his first words, the 
first words of the play, conmionplace as they seem, 
have been remarked to be yet significant of some kind 
of agitation in the speaker ; for, as he approaches the 
spot, and before he is challenged by Francisco, he calls 
out " Who's there ? " to which Francisco, whose duty 
it was to challenge any one approaching, replies, " Nay, 
answer me: stand and unfold yourself:" on which 
Bernardo gives the countersign, "Long live the king !" 
He might well, indeed, be under some previous 
apprehension, having already on two fonner occasions, 
and near the same spot, and about the same hour, 
witnessed what was fearful and inexplicable. He 
asks the soldier whom he relieves, if he has had 
quiet guard; and begs him, if he meets Horatio 
and Marcellus, the rivals, or companions of his 
watch, to bid them make haste ; not desiring, 
it would seem, to be left on the platform long 
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alone. MarceUus, meaatime, approaches, and is chal- 
lenged by Francisco, who then departs. MarceUus 
hails Bernardo. 

Mar. Holla ! Bernardo ! 
Beb. Say, 

What, is Horatio there ? 
Hoe. a piece of him. 

Ber. Welcome, Horatio ; welcome, good MarceUus. 
Mar. What, has this thing appear'd again to-night ? 
Ber. I have seen nothing. 

Horatio is sceptical as to the thing said to 
have appeared. His temperament is cheerful; he 
is a man free-minded and cheerfully disposed, and 
not given to dreaming' of shadows. His companions 
have previously told him that they have twice 
seen a spirit, resembling the lately deceased king. 
He thinks they have merely been deceived ; and 
fearing nothing, he has consented to take this night's 
watch with theuL 

Mar. Horatio says, *tis but our fantasy ; 
And wiU not let belief take hold of him, 
Touching this dreaded sight, twice seen of us : 
Therefore I have entreated him, along 



' 
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With us to watch the minutes of this night ; 

That, if again this apparition come, 

He may approve our eyes, and speak to it. 

HoR. Tush ! tush ! 'twill not appear. 

Ber. Sit down awhile ; 

And let us once again assail your ears, 
That are so fortified against our story. 
What we two nights have seen. 

Hob. Well, sit we down, 

And let us hear Bernardo speak of this. 

Ber. Last night of all. 
When yon same star, that's westward from the pole, 
Had made his course to illume that part of heaven 
Where now it bums, Marcellus, and myself, 
The bell then beating one, 

Mar. Peace, break thee off ; look where it comes again ! 

And thus, scarcely commenced, Bernardo's simple 
relation, delivered it may well be supposed to ears 
intently attentive, is awfully broken off. The solem- 
nity of this scene is usually marred on the stage, where, 
generally, not only all the subordinate characters, but 
even the ghost, are conventionally little more than 
figures under an injunction not to make themselves too 
interesting to the spectators : and thus it eventually 
arises that the effect produced by an appearance from * 
the grave fails to be appreciated in the general con- 
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« 

sideration given to the character of Hamlet himself. 
But the ideas of Shakspeare were truer to nature ; the 
sudden appearance of the ghost causes even Horatio to 
be speechless with wonder and dread. Bernardo and 
Marcellus appeal to him, exhort him to speak ; and for 
a time in vain; and when he does speak his brief words 
only betoken his consternation. 



Enter Ghost. 
Ber. In the same figure, Hke the king that's dead. 
Mar. Thou art a scholar ; speak to it, Horatio. 
Ber. Looks it not like the king ? mark it, Horatio. 
HoR. Most like: — it harrows me with fear, and wonder. 
Ber. It would be spoke to. 
Mar. Question it, Horatio. 



At length Horatio becomes collected enough to 
address this awful appearance, but the ghost dis- 
appears ; it stalks away ; they fancy it is offended ; it 
will not answer entreaty however passionate ; it vouch- 
safes no reply. It leaves Horatio trembling and pale : 
he acknowledges that this is something more than 
fantasy ; and that he could not have believed it 
without the sensible and true avouch of his own eyes. 
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Its likeness to the late king, in person, in frown, in 
axmour worn in some victorious anger ; and this its 
third appearance in the same spot, at the same hour, 
for some reason all undeclared and unknown — bewilder 
Horatio's unprepared mind. He knows not in what 
particular thought to work ; and can only imagine 
that some strange eruption is threatened to the 
state. 

Their watch not yet being at an end, Marcellus and 
Bernardo and Horatio fall again, by degrees, into 
ordinary discourse. Marcellus asks the reason of the 
strict and observant watch in which they take a toil- 
some part, and of the active preparations making, as if 
for war, in the ship-yards and cannon-foundries ; and 
Horatio relates the defeat of Fortinbras of Norway, and 
of his death by the hand of the late king, whose figure 
even but now had appeared to them ; and how young 
Fortinbras " hath in the skirts of Norway, here and 
there, sharked up a list of landless resolutes " with the 
intent to recover, by strong hand, the lands forfeited 
to Denmark by his father. Bernardo remarks, that 
at such a time, it may well be that the portentous 
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figure of the late king should come armed through 
their watch. 

Horatio's thoughts still dwell on the appearance they 
have witnessed as a portent, " the prologue to the omen 
coming on," and recalls illustrative facts from history ; 
how that 

In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 
A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 
The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets. 

• 

Whilst thus discoursing, and pre-occupied with 
fearful images, naturally suggested by what they have 
so lately witnessed, the ghost re-appears ; and although 
producing less wonder, stirs them to more excitement, 
and especially Horatio, whose speech is thus suddenly 
interrupted. — His state of mind is vividly expressed in 
his words. 

But, soft ; behold ! lo, where it comes again ! 
I'll cross it, though it blast me. — Stay, illusion ! 
If thou hast any sound, or use of voice, 
Speak to me : 
If there be any good thing to be done, 



1 
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That may to thee do ease, and grace to me, 
Speak to me : 

If thou art privy to thy country's fate, 
Which, happily, foreknowing may avoid, 
, 0, speak! 

Or, if thou hast uphoarded in thy life 
Extorted treasure in the womb of earth, 
For which, they say, you spirits oft walk in death, 
Speak of it : — stay, and speak. 

But the cock crows. The ghost, which had seemed 
about to speak, starts "like a guilty thing upon a 
fearful summons," and moves away. Horatio, more 
roused, still exhorts it to stay and speak, and calls to 
Marcellus to stop it ; and even, in answer to his ques- 
tion, to strike it with his partizan if it will not stand. 
All is in vain ; it moves hither and thither rapidly, and 
then " 'tis gone ; " and Marcellus, recollecting himself, 
atones for his rude haste. — 

Mak. 'Tis gone ! 
"We do it wrong, being so majestical, 
To offer it the show of violence ; 
For it is, as the air, invulnerable. 
And our vain blows malicious mockery. 

Their conversation now turns on the laws which 
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ghosts obey ; and, with reference to the disappearance 
of that which they have seen on the crowing of 
the cock, on the warning always given thus to every 
wandering ghost, every " extravagant and erring spirit^" 
to hie, ere morning break, to his confine. They talk of 
the belief that ever against the season when our 
Saviour's birth is celebrated "the bird of dawning 
singeth all night long ; " so that no spirits walk abroad, 
and no planetary influence affects the wholesome nights, 
" no fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm.'* At 
length their watch is ended by the daylight, and they 
separate with the resolve to tell what they have seen 
to Hamlet. By my advice Horatio says — 

Let ns impart what we have seen to-night 
Unto young Hamlet : for, upon my life, 
This spirit, dumb to us, will speak to him. 

And thus ends the first scene. 

In the course of the day that follows, we are first 
introduced to Hamlet. We find him with his uncle the 
King, his mother the Queen, and Polonius the Lord 
Chamberlain, and Laertes the son of Polonius, and 
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Voltimand, and Cornelius, and lords attendant, in " a 
room of state." It is here, I think, that we should 
carefully examine the first tracings of his character. 
We see him moody and unsocial, not yet reconciled to 
his mother's second marriage, grieving heavily indeed 
for his late father's death; and hating his successor, 
whose great crime is still unknown to him, as are also 
the events on the platform in the night just passed. 
That marvellous scene, and the more subduing sorrow 
which awaits him, are not yet among tho troubles of 
his brain. "No suspicion of the manner of his father's 
death has yet entered his mind. His bereavement, and 
his mother's indecorous marriage, make him fancy that 
his cup of sorrow is fuU : but it does not yet overflow, 
as it must soon do. 

The king, meanwhile, bears his own^fortimes com- 
fortably ; makes a fair speech to the courtiers, an- 
nouncing his having taken his sometime sister to wife ; 
and still, with a decent show of mingled feelings — 

With one auspicious and one dropping eye ; 
With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage, 
In equal scale, weighing delight and dole. 
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He then heartily sends off Cornelius and Voltimand 
to " old Norway," to suppress the further gait of young 
Fortinbras, who has pestered him with messages and 
demands for surrendering lands ; " so much for him." 
To Laertes, who has some suit, he is very gracious ; 
allows him leave to return to France ; and he now 
proffers smiles and graciousness to Hamlet, who is not 
so easily contented, and who remembers his smiles long 
afterward. 



But now, my cousin Hamlet, and my son,- 



His cousin and son seems to awake from some 

troubled reverie, and whispers to himself, and in reply 

to more direct questions as to the clouds that hang 

upon him, says that he is " too much i' the sun j " a 

play upon the word, and, although a triviality, yet 

illustrative of Hamlet's mocking disposition, as well as 

expressive of the contempt mingled with his hatred of 

his uncle. The king's intention to say more falters, 

and his poor queen tries to help him ; remonstrating 

with Hamlet, and setting forth that death is common, 
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and all that lives must die ; to which her son does but 
answer, 

Ay, madam, it is common. 

To further question from her, he rather vaguely 
asserts the depth of his grief, in terms denoting a mind 
not only occupied, but disturbed with it. The king, 
recovering from the first rebuff, becomes fluent, reminds 
the mourner that his father lost a father ; and that 
father lost, lost his j and that to mourn too long is 
irreligious. Finally, he urges him not to go back to 
school in Wittenberg ; for which, indeed, as Hamlet was 
thirty years of age, there could be no particular reason, 
save that of avoiding his uncle's court. The queen 
seconds the entreaty, and Hamlet dutifully consents : 
whereupon the king, much disposed to dismiss matters 
of uneasy character, declares that this unforced accord 
sits smiling to his heart ; and that every jocund health 
he drinks that day shall be told to the clouds by the 
great cannon which they will echo. In this pleasant 
mood he departs, with the queen and the company, 
leaving Hamlet alone. 
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And now, all at once, we learn the actual mental 
state of this unhappy prmce. Even now, unconscious 
of what he is soon to know, we perceive that his mind 
is a very whirlpool of violent and miserable thoughts ; 
that suggestions of self-destruction already lie and 
heave among them ; that he feels the simi of his misery 
even now too much for him ; and that the chief part is 
his mother^s marriage to his hated uncle. And thus 
he bemoans himself — 



Ham. O, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ! 
Or that the Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon 'gainst self-slaughter ! O God ! God ! 
How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world ! 
Fye on't ! fye ! 'tis an unweeded garden. 
That grows to seed ; things rank and gross in nature, 
Possess it merely. That it should come to this ! 
But two months dead ! — ^nay, not so much, not two ; 
So excellent a king ; that was, to this, 
Hyperion to a satyr : so loving to my mother, 
That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly. Heaven and earth ! 
Must I remember ? Why, she would hang on him, 
As if increase of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on : and yet, within a month, — 
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Let me not think on't ; — Frailty, thy name Is woman ! — 

A little month ; or ere those shoes were old. 

With which she followed my poor father's body, 

Like Niobe, all tears ; — why she, even she, — 

6 heaven ! a beast, that wants discourse of reason, 

Would have mourned longer, — married with mine uncle. 

My father's brother ; but no more like my father, 

Than I to Hercules : Within a month ; 

Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 

Had left the flushing of her galled eyes, 

She married : — most wicked speed, — 

« • • • 

But break my heart, for I must hold my tongue ! 

This soliloquy, the first fall expression we have of 
Hamlet's actual feelings, deserves particular considera- 
tion from those who feel any interest in the question of 
his real state of mind throughout the play. It seems 
distinctly to reveal both his mental constitution and 
the already existing disturbance in his feelings, amount- 
ing to a predisposition to actual unsoundness. His 
mind is morbidly and constantly occupied with one set 
of thoughts : the indecorous marriage of his unde with 
his mother had usurped all his attention. He is even 
at this time far advanced into that miserable con- 
dition which he describes much later ; he has lost all 
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his mirth; he is weary of all the uses of the world ; he is 
weary of life. It m ust be remembered that he is a prince, 
in the v ^fy pn'mft nf yfta,r Pf accomplished^ and xmive r- 
sally admired ; for this we learn from Ophelia's pathetic 
lamentation later in the play. He haa lost a father 
whom he loved and honoured ; his widowed mother, as 
forgetful of delicacy as of constancy, haa hastUy married 
her late husband's brother, who has also usurped the 
crown- These are indeed circumstances to grieve and 
to disgust him ; to move him to ^indignation, to rouse 

•- ■ j? ■} \^ 4 ' ■- 

hi m even to resistance, perhaps to revenge j such would 
be their natural effects on a healthy m ind. Th ey are 
not such as would at onc^JmB^fesgJlJ^y.mind to tfce 



contemplation of suicide, the last resource of those 

^ wm—rmntn n— — ii i,m 

w^hose reason has been overwhelmedbycalamit^pjuid 



jiespair. Of his father's ghost he has at this time heard 
nothing ; of his father's murder no suspicion has ever 
been dreamed of by him. No thought of feigning 
melancholy can have entered his mind ; but he is even 
now most heavily shaken and discomposed, indeed so 
violently, that his reason, although not dethroned, is 
certainly well nigh deranged. The explanation would 
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seem only to be found in his original constitution : he 
is accomplished, but inactive ; he meditates much, he 
does nothing ; events agitate, but do not move him. 
The amrt is resuming its ordinary aspect, he regards 
it not ; :the state is threatened with imminent dangers, 
he is not stirred to action ; his own wrongs excite him 
to no riesolve, to no remonstrance, and only drive him 
to passionate declamation and the thoughts of getting 
rid of life by self-murder. H amlet has read and 
thought much, has passed happy hours with Ophelia, 
has liy e <^ for the most part in a charmed ;^orld of 
imagination andsegticafint: he is constitutionally 
deficient in that quality of a healthy brain or mind 
which may be termed its elasticity, JB,, Yirfaiti^ "^ ^bkb 
the changes and chances, pf jLbe. mutable . world. should 
be sustained without damage, and in various trials 
steadfiEUstness and trust still preserved. When, at thirty 
years of age, his first sor row comes, and his first trial, 
he loses his self-possession, grows moodj r^^ and mi san» 
thropical, abuses the world , denounces woman, and 
wishes that his material body would resolve itiaelf into 

a dew. And >!» ia ftVv^nf. f^ Ina ojp^on/^ Iq j^q^ qj^^ 
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deeper causes of distiirbance, which he is un doubtedly 
in a v ery unfit state to meet 

The soliloquy is brought to an abrupt conclusion by 
the approach of Horatio, Bernardo, and Marcellus. They 
come to impart the awful secret of the last night to 
him. He receives them firankly and kindly, and 
inquires, particularly, why Horatio has left "Wittenberg. 
After a httle evasion, Horatio tells Hamlet that it was 
to see bis father's funeral ; and this replunges Hamlet 
into his bitterest reflections on his mother's wedding, 
which followed so hard upon. The intensity of his 
dissatisfaction is expressed in his exclamation, 

"Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven 
Ere I had seen that day, Horatio ! — 

and his thoughts wander to the recollection of that lost_ 
fftthflr^ nnf\ rftvj ye in hJH mind his noble figure and 
a ppearance. 

My father, — ^methinks I see my father. 



Horatio, full of the recollections of the past night 
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and of the things he has yet to utter, is startled into 
exclaiming, " 0, where, my lord 1 " but recovers him- 
self enough, when he finds that the prince only spoke 
figuratively, to make an observation on his remem- 
brance of the late king's goodly and kinglike appear- 
ance. Yet he cannot suppress his thoughts much 
longer. His next words are, 

My lord, I think I saw him yesternight. 

An assertion which Hamlet is so entirely imprepared 
to imderstand that he only carelessly asks, as if 
wondering whom or what Horatio can be talking 
about. 

Saw ! who ? 

and when Horatio replies. 

My lord, the king your father, 

he can only bewilderingly repeat the words. And 
then the amazing story is told to him : how first 
Marcellus and Bernardo had twice been encountered 
in the dead waste and middle of the night by a 
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figure like his father, all armed, which had gone 
slowly and stately by them : how they had been 
stricken dumb with dread, so that they spoke no 
word to it : that after they had imparted this to 
him (Horatio) in dreadful secresy, he had himself, 
incredulous of their relation, joined their watch on 
the third night, and with them witnessed the dread 
apparition. Horatio ends his description by saying — 

I knew your father ; 
These hands are not more like. 

The whole of the conversation -which ensues in 
this scene must be perused, in order to follow the slow 
process by which the doubting mind of Hamlet 
receives this strange and unnatural relation as true. 
Perhaps it is also indicative of the habitual mistrust 
and scepticism on his part which is observable in 
other passages. He inquires where this happened ; 
asks if Horatio spoke to the apparition ; and when 
told that he did, and that "answer made it none," 
and that it shrunk away as the morning cock crew, 
the frightful particulars perplex him, and the working 
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of his inward mind is but shown in the mere won- 
dering expression, " 'Tis very strange : " to which 
Horatio rejoins, 

As I do live, my honoured lord, 'tis true. 

Hamlet then inquires concerning the persons who 
are to form the watch on the ensuing night, and 
finds that they are to be the same. His questioning, 
however, is still tinged with manifest doubting ; and 
this part of the conversation, relative to minute 
particulars of the figure of which Horatio had spoken, 
sometimes misunderstood, indicates both the hold the 
story had taken of him, and a kind of desire to dis- 
prove that the appearance could have been that of 
his &ther. 

Ham. Indeed, indeed, sirs, but this troubles me. 
Hold you the watch to-night ? 
All. "We do, my lord. 

Ham. Arm'd, say you '/ 
All. Arm'd, my lord. 

Hah. From top to toe ? 

All. My lord, from head to foot. 

Ham. Then saw you not his face ? 

Hoe. 0, yes, my lord ; he woi-e his beaver up. 
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Ham. What, looked he frowningly ? 

HoR. A countenance more in sorrow than in anger. 

Ham. Pale, or ted ? 

HoR. STay, very pale. 

Ham. And fix'd his eyes upon you ? 

HoR. Most constantly. 

Ham. I would I had been there. 

HoR. It would have much amaz'd you. 

Ham. Very like, very like : stay'd it long ? 

HoR. While one with moderate haste might tell a hundred. 

Mar., Ber. Longer, longer. 

HoR. Not when I saw it. 

Ham. His beard vas grizzly ? No. 

HoR. It was, as I have seen it in his life, 
A sable silver' d. 

Ham. I will watch to-night ; 

Perchance, *twill walk again. 

HoR. I warrant you it will. 

Ham. If it assume my noble father's person, 
I'll speak to it, though hell itself ^ould gape. 
And bid me hold my peace. 



We read these passages so frequently, and to most 
of us they were so vulgarised by the common decla- 
mation taught in schools,* that it is not easy so to 
lend the riper imagination to them as to appreciate 
all the feelings they express. The idea of a super- 
natural appearance, assuming the shape of a father. 
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known, remembered with affection and reverence, and 
lately dead, is in itself so full of terror that few minds 
could endure it j and the profoimd effect of such a 
representation on the sensitive organisation of Hamlet, 
tempered as it still is by doubts as to the real assump- 
tion of his father's person, seems unquestionably indi- 
cated by the wild expression that falls from him as 
to hell gaping between his father's ghost and himself 
His soul is shaken with fearful thoughts and fancies 
and new suspicions ; but for a time his more fantastic 
woe is scattered ; and he displays firmness and feeling 
in taking leave of his friends, with a promise to meet 
them upon the platform 'twixt eleven and twelve. 
He maintains his self-command in the few words 
which he utters when left alone. 



Ham. My father's spirit in arms ! all is not weU ; 
I doubt some foul play : 'would the night were come ! 
Till then sit still, my soul. Foul deeds wi]l rise, 
Though all the earth o*erwhelm them, to men's eyes. 



These words indicate the first dawn of a suspicion 
in the mind of Hamlet that his father^s death had 
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not arisen from natural causes. No sign of it occurs 
previously ; but it now springs up, and even takes 
the precise form which we shall see alluded to after- 
ward, when the ghost is telling his story to Hamlet. 

In what meditations the unhappy prince passes the 
rest of the anxious day, whether in doubt as to the 
reality of what he has heard, or in framing forms of 
words adapted to the awful shade he has undertaken 
to confront, we can only conjecture. By the other 
personages of the play the hours are spent in cus- 
tomary avocations. Laertes, about to return to 
France, takes leave of his sister Ophelia; their talk 
is aflFectionate, although Laertes lectures her with a 
brother's anxiety, not unwisely, but perhaps more 
severely than brother beseems, concerning "Hamlet 
and the trifling of his favours." In his turn, Laertes 
is lectured by his father, Polonius ; with intermixture 
of prolix comment and good advice. The parting 
injunction of Laertes to his sister, to remember well 
what he has said to her, awakens the old man's 
curiosity ; and again Hamlet is discussed, and again, 
by her father, is Ophelia lectured, and more sternly. 
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Her trusting affection is laughed at by the elderly 
courtier, who, warming with his own talk, concludes 
by forbidding her, very peremptorily, from that time 
forth, to give words or talk with the lord Hamlet. 
What imprudences of interview had been reported to 
Laertes and Polonius, we know not ; nor what ten- 
der recollections existed, to torture the submissive 
maiden's breast. It i s evident that ne ither Laertes 
nor his experienced father had great trust or confi - 
dence in Hamlet*s honour, a nd tha t they thought 
him unsteady and insincere . Ophelia herself answers 
not a word to their severe rebukes and colder warn- 
ings : she offers no remonstrance, no excuse, no 
denial : she stills he r woman's heart, even whe n 

^ — ^ — ■ ■— ■ ■ — ■ ■■ 

command ed to speak no more with Hamlet ; and 
aimplypr omises o bedienQft. Yet fix>m this dutiful 
obedience, thus enforced, many evils subsequently 
spring. 

But the day ends, as other days end, and the night 
comes, as other nights come, except to Hamlet. Upon 
the platform, at the appointed hour, are met together, 
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Hamlet, and Horatio, and Marcellus. The air is very 
cold 3 the clock has struck twelve ; and the season 
draws near wherein the spirit holds its wont to walk. 
They are silent, or speak briefly of the coldness of 
the night, and of the hour by the clock which has 
just struck. The nipping and eager air chills them, 
and some natural fears perhaps increase its effect : 
when, suddenly, sounds of flourishing trumpets and 
rejoicing cannon startle the dull night, and them. 
These are noisy signals from the supper-table of the 
convivial king, conformable to his morning promise, 
and much at variance with the position and thoughts 
of those upon the dreary platform. Hamlet explains 
them : — 

Ham. The king doth wake to-night, and takes his rouse, 
Keeps wassel, and the swaggering iip-spring reels ; 
And, as he drains his draughts of Rhenish down, 
The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. 

The imagination contrasts this picture of the 
remorseless upstart reveller and the lighted hall 
of midnight feasting, with the coldness and dark- 
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ness of the outside scene, and the silent stars, and 
the awful expectation. But they talk, and discuss 
this custom of deep-diinking Denmark, which Hamlet 
indignantly condemns, with much refined addition, 
according to his habit. His present thoughts of 
the king are plain enough : they are soon to be 
worse. For, even whilst he talks, Horatio ex- 
claims : — 

Look, my lord, it comes ! 

and the ghost of Hamlet's father appears before 
them. 

In a scene of this awful character, the limited 
power of stage representation must always be pain- 
fully felt The simpler stage of a period even 
within the recollection of many yet living, inter- 
fering less with the imagination, if it did not give 
it much aid, seems to us to have been less unfa- 
vourable. Too much in the more decorated theatre 
of later years, at least in England, is sacrificed to 
scenic effects, and a frigidity is imparted by too pic- 
turesque grouping, by a tableau with a principal 
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figure. The actor is too often made of more impor- 
tanoe than the action, and even the ghost is subdued 
to this consideration, and not permitted to be too 
spectral. The very armour is no longer complete 
steel j the ghost's story is not sufficiently solemn, and 
passionless, and unearthly; the step no longer noise- 
less and dignified. When we read, among doubtful 
traditions, that William Shakspeare's highest part, as 
an actor, was that of the ghost in his own play, we 
are almost allowed to conjecture that the explana- 
tion lay in the fact, that he alone knew or felt how 
the other-world words should be delivered. Thus it 
is only when we read the play, alone, and with atten- 
tion undistracted, that we realise the emotions of 
the group on the platform, when this visitor from the 
dead stands before them, released for a short period, 
or doomed for a certain time, to walk the night ; its 
days passed in scenes not to be described to mortal 
ears, and unimaginable. Although veiled with some- 
thing of the colouring of the grave, it comes so 
much in mortal form as to force unwilling convic- 
tion even on the mind of Hamlet. We know that 

d2 
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the previous appearances of this spirit have excited 
great fear, as well as wonder, in those who have 
seen it; they have described its sorrowful expression, 
its majestic presence, its kingly frown, as if offended 
by the semblance of their interference, and the dig- 
nities of life survived even in the coldness of death, 
and overcame the degradations of the grave. They 
have confessed how they were dumb with fear, so 
that even Horatio, sceptical as he had been, had almost 
been deprived of power to question it. 

Yet, all prepared as he had been, Hamlet, — 
scarcely yet persuaded, — ^when Horatio now suddenly 
says 

Look, my lord, it comes ! — 

seems, on actually beholding a figure so awful, yet 
to pause, and to undergo some agitation aud inward 
debate, before he can quite convince himself that 
what he beholds is a thing that he may speak to. 
The first line of his address to the ghost is an 
exclamation, strongly expressing surprise and dread; 
for indeed no previous description could have fully 
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prepared him for an appearance so unprecedented. 
But, after exclaiming 

Angek and ministers of grace defend us ! — 

and prefatory to questions accordant with foregone 
reflection, his words are as if broken by passionate 
doubt and fear. His suspicions of error or deception 
have disappeared, but those suspicions had given 
place to one other and deeper suspicion, that the 
ghost he actually saw might be a spirit of evil in 
the borrowed shape of his father's spirit in arms. 
He had resolved that at all hazards he would not 
be deterred jfrom speaking to the ghost if it appeared 
to him, and really assumed his noble father's person, 
and had doubtless resolved to abjure it to explain 
its terrifying wanderings ; but as he proceeds, his 
mind is still shaken with some misgiving as to th e 
actual character of the spirit ; misgivings which 
we shaU find painfully recurring at a subsequent 
time : — 

Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn'd, 

Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blasts from hell, 
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Bo thy intents wicked, or charitable, 
Thou com'st in such a questionable shape, 
That I wUl speak to thee ; Til call thee, Hamlet, 
King, father, royal Dane : 

These words are addressed to an unmoving 
figure, the/ image of once moving life, but now 
passive to all such appeal : no syllable or sign 
responds. Hamlet goes on, with more earnest im- 
ploration — 

0, answer me: 
Let me not burst in ignorance ! but tell. 
Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death, 
Have burst their cerements ! why the sepulchre, 
Wherein we saw thee quietly in-um'd. 
Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws, 
To cast thee up again i 

Still no answer ; no movement j no passage of 
sympathy along that pale, sorrowful, unearthly face; 
no sign, or of impatience, or of favour, or of intent. 
Hamlet resorts to terms more coloured by a kind 
of horror : — 

What may this mean. 
That thou, dead corse, again, in c6mplete steel, 
Reyisit'st thus the glimpses of the moon, 
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Making night hideous ; and we fools of nature, 
So horribly to shake our disposition, 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls ? 
Say, why is this ? wherefore ? what should we do ? 

And now, at length, the spirit, thus adjured, deigns 
l>y ^ gesture to testify its consciousness ; and now ' 
Horatio prompts Hamlet that it beckons him to go 
away with it. Marcellus adds, 

Mar. Look, with what courteous action 
It waves you to a more removed ground : 

Such an invitation is appalHng : Marcellus en- 
treats Hamlet not to accept it : Horatio gives the 
same counsel But Hamlet comprehends that the 
ghost will not speak except to him, and alone ; and 
he determines to follow it and to hear. They still 
entreat, and at first he reasons with them, alleging 
his utter disregard of his life, and the want of 
power, even in a spirit from the world beyond the 
grave, to injure his soul, a thing immortal as itself. 
They try every means of preventing his following the 
still beckoning ghost, urging even the danger of 
madness arising from what may ensue, and at length 
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trying forcibly to detain him. His excitement has 
ah^ady become above control; he grows angry, 
violent, "waxes desperate with imagination," tears 
himself &om them with menaces, and follows his 
father's spirit, which still waves him forth into dark- 
ness and solitude. 

So swiftly moves the ghost, and so eagerly follows 
Hamlet, that his friends lose sight of him, and come 
up with him no more until the whole conversation 
with the ghost is ended. But in this reckless follow- 
ing, doubts again assail Hamlet's mind, and at 
length he stops, determined to go no further. And 
now, for the first time, the accents of a voice from 
the tomb fall on the eager and astonished ear of its 
mortal auditor. The story of an unnatural murder 
is solemnly detailed, a murder which at once deprived 
the late king of life, of crown, of queen, and sent 
him to his account, no reckoning made, with all his 
imperfections on his head Long familiarity with the 
ghost's narrative, even from immature schooldays, 
has here also made the generality of readers some- 
what unmindful of its frightful character. . It is told 
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by a spirit doomed at the end of the relation to 
return to a place of purgatorial torment, the tale 
of which, if unfolded, would harrow up the hearer's 
souL It discloses to a son the murder of his father, 
whom he reverenced and lo ved, and has grieved for 
^ven imTnodftral^i^ly^ as one without hop e. The mur- 
derer is the present king, the brother of the king 
murdered, the sinful husband of the king's widow, 
whose hasty marriage with his uncle has already half- 
maddened Hamlet. And all this is told, at once, by 
a spirit doomed for a certain term to walk the 
dreadful night, reprieved from the recurrent horrors 
of more awful days. The manner of the murder, 
the hard hypocrisy of him that did it, his base 
and gross espousals, all rush in among the previous 
troubles of the unhappy prince's mind. The prin- 
cipal incidents have been briefly imparted, for the 
scent of the early morning air summons the spiritual 
teller, noble as he was in life, to penance imtold. 
And then the ghost bids farewell, having e xhorted 
Hamlet, indeed, to earthly revenge, not of a murder, 

- ^ 

but of dishonour, and the disloyal usurpation of a 
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kingdom^ but still iu noble and affecting terms en- 
joining him, however incensed, to show no unkind- 
ness to the 



Ghost. Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught ; leave her to heaven, 
And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge. 
To prick and sting her. Fare thee well at once ! 
The glowworm shows the matin to be near, 
iVnd 'gins to pale his uneffectual fire : 
Adieu, adieu, adieu ! remember me. 

These words reach and dwell upon the sense of 
Hamlet; distracted and almost stupefied as he has 
become. This terrible interview has left him stricken 
and bewildered, and all his thoughts in measureless 
confusion. The sudden burst of determination with 
which he had assured his father's spirit that, with 
wings as swift as meditation or the thoughts of 
love, he would sweep to revenge the foul and 
unnatural murder, has passed; and all his direct 
energy has died away under the depressing influence 
of the details disclosed to him. When the ghost 
leaves him, the prostration and distraction of his 
mind become palpable in his words. This prostra- 
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tion and distraction, and the incoherent words, can- 
not, it is scarcely necessary to say, be feigned ; his 
manner has no witnesses ; his words have no auditors. 
The balance of his mind is lost; the sovereignty 
of his reason is really gone, as Horatio feared it 
might, in the retired colloquy with the spirit of his 
father, so lately hearsed in death. He is le ft inca-^ 
pable of steady and defined purpose . His thoughts 
are disordered ; his very frame is nearly paralysed : 
and his rapid meditations are not to hft Tna-rahflUftH 
and^ controlled. He sees the heavens above him, 
and invokes them ; he looks upon the earth be- 
neath him, but neither sky nor earth relieve him ; 
and in his distraction he could almost couple hell 
itself with them. 

Ham. all you host of heaven ! earth ! What else ? 
And shall I couple hell ?— fye ! — Hold, my heart ; 
And you, my sinews, grow not instant old, 
But bear me stiffly up ! — Remember thee ? 
Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe. Bemember thee — 
Yea, from the table of my memory 
ril wipe away all trivial fond records. 
All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past, 
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That youth and observation copied there ; 
And thy commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
TTnmix'd with baser matter : yea, yes, by heaven. 
moat pemicioua woman ! 

villain, villain, smiling, damned villain ! 

My tables, my tables, — meet it is, I set it down. 

That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain ; 

At least, I'm sure, it may be so in Denmark : [Writiyig. 

So, uncle, there you are. Now to my word ; 

It is, "Adieu, adieu, remember me." 

1 have sworn *t. 

There is here and there in this speech some 
shadow of resolve, but it is faint and transient ; 
and there are some psychological characteristics in 
it worthy of passing attention ; two especially : one 
of these exemplifies a peculiarity in sensitive minds, 
youthful, inexperienced, new to the blows of fortune 
and accident, and untrained to endurance, in con- 
sequence of which any sudden and sharp mortifica- 
tion, or any novelty affecting character or position, 
or involving some exposure of the secrets of the 
heart, creates a hasty resolve, generally soon for- 
gotten, to set aside all the past, to re-model all 
the manner of life, to alter every habit, to sacri- 
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fice every customary pleasure and solace, and thence- 
forth to live secluded in gloom and reserve. 
Hamlet's temperament has not been ripened by 
circumstances beyond this age of juvenile sensibility 
and sudden resolve, on which no action follows. 
Yet, so fluctuating and ungovemed are his thoughts, 
that after swearing to abjure all saws and fond 
records he reverts to his note-books, to set down 
that smiles and villany may exist together. Another 
mental trait, equally true to nature, and equally 
confirmed by observation, is the strange mixture of 
a kind of mirth with painful emotions; an admix- 
ture to be attributed, it would seem, to the tem- 
porary absence of the controlling power of reason, 
which leaves every emotion in the exercise of a 
lawless liberty. This peculiarity is more strongly 
developed in the conversation that immediately 
ensues. 

When his friends at length meet with Hamlet, 
they do not find him altogether as they might have 
expected. That something strange would have to 
be listened to, and that they would be enjoined 
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to undertake some matter of moment, was what 
they must have been chiefly prepared for ; but they 
find him shaken, unsteady, almost hysterical ; with- 
out gravity or solemnity, and also without trust ; 
ready, indeed, to talk, but talking with a madman's 
perversity, not unmixed with a madman's craftiness. 
As he is about to approach them, they call to 
him through the darkness — 



HOR. [vrUhin]. Illo, ho, ho, my lord ! 
Ham. . Hillo, ho, ho, boy ! come, bird, come. 

Enter 'H.oiLXTio and Marcellus. 
Mar. How is't, my noble lord ? 
HoR. "What news, my lord ? 

Ham. 0, wonderful ! 

HoR. Good my lord, tell it. 

Ham. No ; you'U reveal it. 
HoR. Not I, my lord, by heaven. 
Mar. Nor I, my lord. 

Ham. How say you then ; would heart of man once think it ?— » 

But you'll be secret, 

HoR., Mar. Ay, by heaven, my lord. 

Ham. There's ne'er a villain, dwelling in all Denmark, 

But he's an arrant knave. 



This, Horatio very reasonably observes, there needed 
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no ghost from the grave to tell them. But Hamlet's 
coherence of purpose has yielded under the terrible 
impressions lately made upon him : he starts aside 
from every direct remark, for his thoughts are fixed 
on other matter. Broken suggestions have arisen in 
his mind touching the stem justice required at his 
hands upon the smiling damned villain, his uncle, 
but as yet he cannot firmly comprehend the terrible 
image of duty that is before him j all his ideas are 
incomplete, confused, and confounded ; his soul is 
tossed in a gulf of fantasy. He is on the point of 
revealing to his friends the wonderful recital to 
which he has listened ; but either the effort appals 
him, x>T some distrust inherent in his nature seals 
up his confidence. Yet he knows that if ever man 
trusted man he may at least trust Horatio; but 
he is not composed enough for any frank com- 
munion, and only becomes anxious to dismiss his 
companions, and to be alone : he shakes hands 
with them, and would despatch them to their 
business and desire, observing that every man has 
business and desire, such as it is, and adding, with 
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a sense of the new burthen on his own mind and 

business, 

And for mine own poor part, 
Look you, I'll go pray. 

These wild and hurling words are not listened to 
without comment by Horatio, in whom they can but 
cause friendly solicitude; and the interview is thus 
prolonged. Hamlet is still pursuing some imagined 
scheme of action, including secresy as to the great 
fact of the ghost's appearance, which he requires the 
other witnesses of it not to reveal. The voice of the 
ghost is still in his ear; its tones could not be for- 
gotten ; and even now, again, that voice is heard as 
from the earth beneath, ascending to him where he 
stands and wherever he moves : it adjures his friends 
to swear to the secresy he is enjoining, but it comes 
to him without solemnity, and only adds to his wild 
excitement. He jests with the uneasy ghost, calls it 
boy, and true-penny, and old mole, and fellow. in the 
cellarage. The awe which its appearance had first 
inspired, before its dreadful tale was told, has passed 
away, or been lost in the confusion of all natural 
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feeling, and the mind, injured by the shock, gives no 
reasonable response; and still it scarcely can be 
understood why he is devoured by anxiety to have 
the appearance of the ghost kept secret. Seven times 
over he commands that his friends shall never speak 
of it. His sudden frenzied manner, and his unwonted 
words, bewilder Horatio, whose exclamation, 

day and night, but this is wondix)n8 strange ! 

seems to remind Hamlet that his behaviour must 
have been unexpected by them, and, with what 
would seem to be the quick suspicion of incipient 
and still conscious disorder of reason, he catches at a 
word and falls upon a new resolve — the resolve which 
has famished the chief matter of critical and literary 
controversy up to this time. 

Ham. And therefore as a stranger give it welcome. 
There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

But come j 

Here, as before, never, so help you mercy ! 
How strange or odd soe'er I bear myself, 
As I, perchance, hereafter shall think meet 
To put an antic disposition on 
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That you, at such times seeing me, never shall 

"With arms encumber'd thus, or thus head-shake, 

Or by pronouncing of some doubtful phrase. 

As, ** "Well, we know ; " — or, ** "We could, an if we would ; " — 

Or, "If we list to speak;" — or, "There be, an if they 

might ; " — 
Or such ambiguous giving out, to note 
That you know aught of me : — This do you swear. 
So grace and mercy at your most need help you ! 
Swear. 

Again the ghost beneath says ^^ Swear y^ and now 
Hamlet with due reverence replies — 

- Best, rest perturbed spirit — 

for now painful^reflections come again, of responsibility 
and sorrow, and perhaps of some conscious feebleness, 
and of how little " so poor a man as Hamlet is ma^ do" 
to help others, and of unfitness, for a time out of joint, 
and of the spite of fate that had sent him into the 
world *' to set it right." 

The injunction to his friends to abstain from all 
indications of being able to account for his conduct, 
however strange his conduct may hereafter appear, 
has generally been adduced as indubitably proving 
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that all Hamlet's subsequent eccentricity is to be inter- 
preted as mere acting. It is as generally overlooked 
that the interpretation can scarcely extend to the, 
eccentricity previously manifested, or explain his con- 
duct and language before he had heard anything of the 
appearance of his father's ghost. Among his confused 
resolves, that of feigning madness seems suddenly to 
have suggested itself, either as subsidiary to some 
equally obscure plan of revenging his father's death, or 
merely to account for the wild words he had been 
uttering. The suggestion might have arisen in his 
mind in the short interval between the departure of 
the ghost from his sight and his rejoining his fiiends. 
We shall find that it is never acted upon as a part of a 
consistent plan, but room's to him now and then, and 
fitfully, and is at such times acted upon, not as a deli- 
berately planned conductj but as something lost sight 
of amidst the real tumult of a mind unfeignedly dis- 
ordered. A critic of the highest class, and who appears 
to have accepted the simulation of Hamlet's madness 
without question, has yet been constrained by a consi- 
deration of these and other wild passages to say that 

e2 
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^' Hamlet*s wildness is but half false ; he plays that 
subtle trick of pretending to act only when he is yery 
near really being what he acts." * 

The curious mixture of feigned and of real madness, 
thus alluded to by Coleridge, but generally only known 
to those who live much among the insane, has been 
noticed by one or two others of the distinguished 
critics on the character of Hamlet. In an article in the 
" Quarterly Review " (vol. xlix.), which will well repay 
those who refer to it, M. Villemain is quoted as saying 
that Shakspeare has represented feigned as often as 
real madness, and that he has ''contrived to blend 
both in the extraordinary character of Hamlet, and to 
join together the light of reason, the cunning of inten- 
tional error, and the involuntary disorder of the souL"+ 
The reviewer was evidently himself thoroughly axy 
quainted with the varieties ctf insanity, and expresses 
his own opinion that the mind of Hamlet was really 
disordered, and that neither indecision of character nor 
feigned madness can alone account for his actions. 

• Coleridge. 

t Etudes de Litt^ratiire Ancienne et l^trang^re, vol. vii. 
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Another anonjmoTis and accomplished writer (" Edin- 
burgh Review," vol Ixxxi., p. 381), reflecting on the 
profound pathos, the hopeless sinking of the heart 
manifested by Hamlet, concludes that, " after all, the 
prince's madness was not wholly put on ; that the 
struggle of his intellect with his will had truly shaken 
the foundations on which reason builds her seat." 
Supported by such authorities I trust that my own 
impression, that a real disorder of mind had already 
overmastered Hamlet, may be oflered without pre- 
sumption. It certainly appears to me that the inten- 
tion to feign was soon forgotten, or could not steadily 
be maintained, in consequence of a real mental infir 
mity ; that it subsequently recurred to Hamlet's 
thoughts only in circumstances not productive of much 
emotion, but became quite imthought of in every scene 
in which his feelings were strongly acted upon, and 
that in such scenes a real and lamentable mental 
disorder swept all trivial considerations away. This 
peculiarity of Hamlet's mind, either not accurately 
regarded or not understood, has probably been produc- 
tive of the greatest part of the obscurity by which the 
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commentators have been embarrassed. One of the 
most judicious critics of dramatic literature and of 
Shakspeare (A. W. Schlegel), although he has pro- 
nounced the play of " Hamlet'* the tragedy of thought, 
has still reg^ed it, with reference to each of the parts 
and their reunion, as an enigma never to be solved.* 
Possibly the solution of it only requires a fuller con- 
sideration of the various parts than they have obtained. 
The very exhortations to secresy, shown to be so impor- 
tant in Hamlet*s imagination, are but illustrations of 
one part of his character, and must be recognisable as 
such by all physicians intimately acquainted with the 
beginnings of insanity. It is by no means unfrequent 
that when the disease is only incipient, and especially 
in men of exercised minds, that the patient has an 
imeasy consciousness of his own departure from a 
perfectly sound understanding. He becomes aware 
that, however he may refuse to acknowledge it, his 
command over his thoughts or his words is not steadily 
maintained, whilst at the same time he has not wholly 
lost his control over either. He suspects that he' is 

♦ Cour de Litt^rature Dramatique, vol. iii., p. 69. 
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suspected ; and anxiously and ingeniously accounts for 
his oddities. Sometimes he challenges inquiry^ and 
courts yarious tests of his sanity, and sometimes he 
declares that in doing extravagant things he has only 
been pretending to be eccentric, in order to astonish 
the fools about him, and who he knew were watching 
him. 

The young Hamlet has suddenly become a changed 
man. The curse of madness — ever fatal to beauty, 
to order, to happiness — ^has fallen upon him ; deep 
vexation has undermined his reason, and thoughts 
beyond the reaches of his soul have agitated him 
beyond cure. His affections are in disorder, and the 
disorder will increase ; so that he will become by turns 
suspicious and malicious, impulsive and reflective, 
pensive and facetious, and imdergo all the transforma- 
tions of the most afficting of human maladies. His 
profound and dignified sadness on our first introduc- 
tion to him ; his natural and serious astonishment on 
receiving from his friends the almost incredible relation 
of the three appearances of his father's ghost; the acute* 
ness with which he was able to question them; the 
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solemnity with which he addressed the awful shade when 
it appeared to himself: these were consistent with a 
state of mind not indeed tranquil, nay, even grievonsly 
troubled, but not overthrown. His wild, jesting, 
mocking words and manner, after the ghost has spoken 
to him alone, and has revealed crimes which nature no 
less than the ghost's injunctions calls upon him to 
revenge, are indicative of a more appreciable stage of 
mental disorder having supervened : the sense of the 
great wrongs committed is almost obscured, the emo- 
tions of his heart are tumultuous, and he has become 
a wild unsettled being, incapable of consistent resolve. 
This condition will become aggravated for a time, and 
alternately abate and recur j but will never be wholly 
recovered from. Here, as indeed everywhere, the 
colours of nature accompany the pencil of Shakspeare. 
In this strange scene, as in all the subsequent scenes of 
this wonderful play, he appears to me to have deline- 
ated a most true as well as a most affecting picture of 
an accomplished but infirmly sensitive mind bending 
under the weight of unexpected imd sudden triaL 
From the time of the interview with the ghost to 
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the end of the play, Hamlet's conversation scarcely 
ever regains the composure and power of which it was 
previously capable. There is an appreciable change ; 
often more brilliancy, but always less coherence j so 
that almost on all occasions his conversation is marred 
by flightiness, and by cynical disdain both of himself 
and others, until nearly at the conclusion, when the 
agitations of life are ended, and he is dying (Act v., 
Sc. 2). Then, indeed, in his brief and last conversation 
with Horatio, the consciousness of approaching death 
prevails over all temporal and minor influences, and his 
expressions are affectionate and noble. At present he 
is overburdened and borne down by a vague feeling of 
some course of action to be entered upon, some duty to 
be performed, which he has no strength to commence, 
no fortitude to fulfil. 

Ham. Let us go in together ; 

The time is out of joint ; — cursed spite ! 
That ever I was bom to set it right ! 
Nay, come, let's go together. [Exetmt, 
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ACT SECOND. 



It is a relief to quit the platform, and to exchange 
the dismal events of the past night for the ordinary 
occurrences of the cheerful day. The conversation of 
Polonius with Reynaldo, who is departing for Paris, 
where Laertes now is, diverts the thoughts for awhile, 
and makes us almost forgetful of the sadness of Hamlet. 
We are amused by the old man's mingled wisdom and 
cunning, and the self-approval with which he labours 
to draw a web of circumvention round his absent son. 
His very manner, his abundance of words and studied 
preciseness of phrase, his "mark you this, Reynaldo," 
and his slight obliviousness, and " what was I about to 
sayf ' and other words familiar, curiously hold up to us 
the mirror of garrulous but not unrespected age. He 
also considers all this as rather above the level of 
Reynaldo's unpractised comprehension. 
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See you now ; 

Your bait of Msehood takes this carp of truth : 
And thus do we of wisdom and of reach, 
"With windlaces, and with assays of bias, 
By indirections find directions out ; 
' So, by my former lecture and advice, 

Shall you my son: you have me, have you not ? 

Scarcely has Polonius completed his wary injunctions 
and dismissed Reynaldo when, suddenly, Ophelia rushes 
in, and in a state so expressive of alarm as to Mghten 
himu The reason of her alarm is that she has just had 
offered to her the most painful spectacle that can be 
presented to any human eye ; that of one dearly loved, 
seen for the first time after having become bereft of 
reason. In such a state Hamlet has just been seen by 
her ; the individual form and features the same, but 
the governing mind changed or gone. 

Alas for Hamlet ! After that wretched night-watch, 
fresh griefs had awaited him. His letters to Ophelia 
have been repelled, his access to her has been denied. 
To write to her, and to hear her gentle voice, might 
have soothed him in h is great distraction; and the 
solace has been forbidden. We cannot doubt that 
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after the disturbance of the ghost-scene, Hamlet had 
gathered some hope of comfort from reviving thoughts 
of Ophelia and of her true affection : that, at least, 
was left in his troubled heart. Of this hope he found 
himself rudely deprived, abruptly, and imexpectedly. 
Of the misery in which his days and nights have since 
been passed we now gather incidental information. 
We learn, not fix)m actual detail of what may have 
had few witnesses, but of direct inference from what is 
described to us by an affrighted spectator of his pre- 
sent condition, how the interval has really been passed, 
and with what visible ravage of the mind and of the 
body also. Perhaps we gather that these later troubles, 
mingling with his former impressions of the frailty of 
woman, have taken an ascendancy over his deeper grief, 
and that vexation, and melancholy, and fastings, and 
unrest, have been combined and have done their work 
upon him. Ophelia's relation of what she has wit- 
nessed tells us alL She 'has nished into the presence 
of her startled father : — 

Bnter Ophelia. 
Pol. How now, Ophelia ? what's the matter ? 
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Oph. Alas, my lord, I have "been so affriglited ! 

Pol. With what, in the name of heaven ? 

Oph. My lord, as I was sewing in my chamber, 
Lord Hamlet, — with his doublet all unbrac'd ; 
No hat npon his head ; his stockings foul'd, 
Ungarter'd, and down-gyved to his ancle ; 
Pale as his shirt ; his knees knocking each other, 
And with a look so piteous in purport, 
As if he had been loosed out of hell, 
To speak of horrors, — ^he comes before me. 

Polonius hastily interrupts this singular narrative : 
he has drawn his conclusions already. Being ignorant 
of any other causes likely to transform Hamlet in such 
an extraordinary manner, he accounts for it in his own 
way : — 

Pol. Mad for thy love ? 

Oph. My lord, I do not know ; 

But, truly, I do fear it. 

Pol. What said he ? 

Oph. He took me by the wrist, and held me hard ; 
Then goes he to the length of aU his arm ; 
And, with his other hand thus, o'er his brow, 
He faUs to such perusal of my face, 
As he would draw it. Long stay'd he so ; 
At last, — a little shaking of mine arm, 
And thrice his head thus waving up and down, — 
He raised a sigh so piteous and profound. 
That it did seem to shatter all his bulk. 
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And end his being. That done, he lets me go : 
And, with his head over his shoulder tum'd. 
He seem'd to find his way without his eyes ; 
For out o' doors he went without their help. 
And to the last, bended their light on me; 

It can hardly be imagined, by any woman or man 
of ordinary sensibility, after reading this description 
with attention, that it represents a scene of mere 
acting on the part of the afflicted prince. Surely it 
depicts him as the cruel meditations of many days or 
many weeks have left him ; not acting, but suffering. 
The supposition that he has only been making an 
experiment on the feelings and fears of Ophelia cannot 
be entertained without depriving Hamlet of our in- 
terest, and the whole story of our sympathy. That 
some weeks must have passed since his interview 
with the ghost, is evident ; as such a period, at least, 
must have intervened between the departure of Laertes, 
who set out on his travels on the day preceding it, and 
the conversation of Polonius with Reynaldo when he 
sends his son letters and money. During this period 
we presently learn that Hamlet's general behaviour 
has been so singular as to attract observation ; that he 
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has manifested many signs of derangement of mind, 
some indicative of extreme distraction, and some which 
could not by their nature be feigned. Upon this has 
followed his wild behaviour before Ophelia : he would 
seem, after some watchful night, wherein, in dreams, 
the 'dreadful secrets not to be told to ears of flesh and 
blood had been horribly imagined, and when the day 
has brought no refreshment to his mind, to have wan- 
dered from the palace to the house of Polonius, with 
some vague purpose of seeing Ophelia and of satisfying 
his mind as to the reality of her having deserted him. 
In this miserable mood all his toilet is uncared for, and 
he is regardless of time, and place, and ceremony, and 
his own dignity, and his strange exposure to vulgar 
notice. The sight of her, sewing in her quiet chamber, 
may have interrupted even more terrible thoughts, for 
we know that he has been revolving thoughts of murder 
and revenge, and of self-murder and escape from life. 
His long perusal of her face, his action, his piteous 
sigh, his mode of leaving her, reveal the conflict in his 
mind; the painful doubt, perhaps the reproach, but 
more than all the sadness of a heart-broken man, even 
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of a man so steeped in nnhappiness as to meditate 
ending all question and all his misery b j death. 

Those whose duties make them conversant with 
oases of disordered mind, and especially those who 
have had the nnhappiness of seeing it in the form of 
melancholia of recent invasion, will recognise in the 
state and actions of Hamlet at this time a reflection of 
what they can scarcely fail to have observed. It is 
after such watchings, and after unrefreshing sleep suc- 
ceeding, that the awakening comes not only without 
relief, but with sharper returns of sorrow, and the 
troubled ideas of yesterday recur with hideous strength. 
Sometimes the advancing hours of the day, and their 
various occurrences, restore the patient to calmness, or, 
for a time, to reason ; but still the morning hours are 
fuU of peril, and the truce is treacherous : to the first 
fuiy an ominous silence succeeds, and a fixed resolution 
remains to effect some utterly insane purpose, to sacri- 
fice some victim whose fate is linked with some delusion, 
or to rush on some frightful mode of self-destruction. 

In the particular case of Hamlet (viewing him as a 
real personage, which one cannot avoid doing), besides 
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that there is no shadow of acting in the visit he so 
strangely makes to Ophelia's chamber, it is to be con- 
sidered that, if to be deemed mad was his deliberate 
object, he would have been content to frighten or to 
mock Ophelia's father, for whom he had no great 
respect; or to puzzle or bully the king, whom he 
despised and hated. For such feigning with Ophelia 
there could be no sane or reasonable motive : it could 
not further his revenge ; it could not lead to his ful- 
filling his promise to his father's ghost. If it had any 
effect beyond alarming Ophelia and inflicting pain 
upon her, it could only endanger himself, and furnish 
a plausible reason for depriving him of liberty, and 
consequently of power to carry his more serious pur- 
poses into effect. A sound mind, however disturbed 
by passion, would not have been likely to fall into such 
an error. It cannot be admitted that he merely and 
wantonly designed to terrify and wound the heart of 
an innocent girl, and could plot so unworthy a scheme 
in the midst of deeper thoughts, which must have 
occupied his mind after communing with his father's 
spirit, concerning things beyond the range- of this 
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world. This would have been too mconsistent and 
too foolish for a man of Hamlet's intellect, and even 
too unmanly for a character which, if not resolute, was 
not mean. Nor is there really anything in this part 
of Hamlet's conduct that resembles what is known 
or recorded of feigned madness, to which argument 
Shakspeare's habitual fidelity of representation per- 
mits as confident an appeal as if the whole scene 
related to facts that really took place. 

Persons whose feigning of madness has been related 
by physicians seem generally to have affected merely 
the look, manner, and actions indicative of silliness or 
of idiocy, which they could do without much difficulty; 
and not to have attempted, or not to have succeeded 
in the more difficult task of copying either the 
dreadful excesses of real madness, or its marvellous 
shades of expression, vocal, facial, and muscular, which 
perhaps defy imitation. Fury, or stupidity are often 
put on to avoid disagreeable duties, or to escape 
punishment ; but the feigning is usually coarse, incom- 
plete, and capable of detection by vigilant watching or 
by continued observation. In all these cases, certain 
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bodily accompaniments, generally seen ill real insanity, 
are wanting. Those who are particularly interested in 
this part of the subject may without impropriety be 
referred to two remarkable descriptions in the sacred 
writings : that of the simulated madness of David, and 
that of the real and terrible affiction of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. It is more pertinent to the case in question to 
refer to Shakspeare himself, who has delineated in 
another play a case of madness unquestionably put on. 
When Edgar, in the tragedy of " Lear," affects mental 
disorder to escape the manifold evils of proscription, he 
falls at once to the shnulation of folly in the basest 
and the poorest shape of wretchedness, griming his 
face, dressing himself in a blanket, and assuming the 
language of a bedlam-beggar ; and his speeches, when 
thus disguised, exhibit very truly and very curiously 
the constant effort required by a sane man to maintain 
the character of insane talk without taking frequent 
refuge in absolute incoherence and silliness. 

In Hamlet's conduct not any of these common and 
commonly feigned signs are perceptible ; but we learn 
from those who have observed him closely that there 

F 2 
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has been an oulward physical change wrought in him, 
no less than an altered habit of life indicative of 
altered habits of mind. Reverting to the lately de- 
scribed intrusion to Ophelia's apartment, if we admit 
that the disordered dress might have been studied, and 
that the unbraced doublet, the fouled stockings imgar- 
tered and down-gyved, merely disarranged for the pur- 
pose of acting an unmeaning or a cruel part, we cannot 
readily say the same of the pale and piteous look — 

As if he had been loosed out of hell 
To speak of horrors. 

These descriptive particulars cannot have been per- 
versely designed by Shakspeare to portray the masque- 
rading of a princely gentleman, oppressed with sorrow, 
for the abject purpose of exhibiting himself falsely, 
careless of distressing the object of his deepest affec- 
tions. For we know that he really loved Ophelia ; he 
tells us so, long afterward, in passionate language, when 
she is dead, and he is by the side of her grav e. This 
unexpected interview, with all its miserable circum- 
stances, in which the silent distraction of Hamlet de- 
prives Ophelia herself of words, and strikes for a time 
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the life out of her young heart, is but the beginning of 
her griefs : another interview, less tender, and yet 
more disturbing, will after a few days' interval make 
that grief deeper ; and still wilder actions following in 
him she so entirely loved will throw her own mind into 
hopeless disorder. 

Polonius himself construes the strange appearance of 
the prince described to him by his daughter as " the 
very ecstasy of love ;" he remembers some love passages 
of his own, in his hot youth, when, although not so 
far distraught, he fancies he was very near it ; and he 
repentantly suspects what scrupulous caution of his 
c?wn may have produced this immediate mischief. He 
knows nothing of the graver causes intermixed in 
Hamlet's unhappy mind : — 



Pol. I am sorry - 



What, have you given him any hard words of late ? 

Oph. No, my good lord ; but, as you did command, 
I did repel his letters, and denied 
His access to me, 

Pol. That hath made him mad. 

I am sorry that with better heed and judgment 
I had not quoted him: I fear'd he did but trifle, 
And meant to wreck thee. 
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Some interval of time must now again be imagined, 
filled up partly with common events, and partly with 
the general notice of the court of the peculiarities 
displayed by the prince. The next scene introduces 
Kosencrantz aod Guild enstem to us; former fellow- 
students, and in some sort friends of Hamlet ; and now 
sent for by the king, partly to help to amuse the 
prince, whose late transformation, as the king calls it, 
had attracted, it would appear, general remark and 
wonder, and excited in the king's particular mind some 
vague anxiety. For the transformation was something 
evidently real, altering both the exterior and the in- 
ward man; and the king exhorts these former com*^ 
panions of Hamlet to gather, if they can, what it is, 
more than his father's death, that afflicts him. Per- 
haps the king has thought more of this than he 
expresses, and has further views of service for the 
subservient young men than he yet reveals to them. 
They are most graciously received, and the queen, 
adding her intercession to that of her husband, be- 
seeches them instantly to visit her " too much changed 
son." 
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Rosencrantz and Guildenstem have been sent for in 
haste. Hamlet suspects so, as we shall find, for he was 
unprepared to see them. They are supposed, even 
before arriving, to have heard something of the malady 
of the young Prince of Denmark. Expressive lines, 
left out in the acting, as if their painting of insanity 
was overlooked, or deemed to be merely inconvenient, 
must not be disregarded by the reader of the play. 

King. Welcome, dear Eosencrantz and Guildenstem ! 
Moreover, that we much did long to see you, 
The need we have to use you did provoke 
Our hasty sending. Something have you heard 
Of Hamlet* s transformation ; so I call it, 
Since not the exterior nor the inward man 
Besembles that it was. 

The queen's earnest words, already quoted, confirm 
the view which the king's expressions declare to be 
taken of Hamlet's condition ; a view based on a course 
of peculiar conduct, originating in a mind in conflict 
with itself, and in a state of incipient and gradually 
advancing aberration. 

As Rosencrantz and Guildenstem are leaving the 
presence, Polonius comes in, with the intelligence that 
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the ambassadors from Norway are joyfully returned ; 
and after being thanked as ever the father of good 
news, he eagerly proceeds to assure the king, and in 
his usual manner : — 

Pol. And I do think (or else this brain of mine 
Hunts not the trail of policy so sure 
As I have used to do) that I have found 
The very cause of Hamlet's lunacy. 

The well-pleased king begs him to speak of that, as 
of what he most longed to hear : and being reminded 
by his minister that he must first admit the ambassa- 
dors, yet at once, before their entrance, finds time to 
address the queen : — 

King. He tells me, my sweet queen, that he hath found 
The head and source of all your son's distemper. 

But the queen's answer only reveals her uneasy im- 
pressions : — 

Queen. I doubt it is no other than the main ; 
His father's death and our o'erhasty marriage. 

There seems no reason to think the unhappy queen 
was at all aware that her first husband had died frona 
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any other than natural causes, or at least, as was given 
out, in consequence of the sting of a serpent. Her 
conscious fault was the o'erhasty marriage with her 
second husband, the brother of her first. Even all 
Hamlet's reproaches, later in the play addressed to her, 
no less than those expressed in his first bitter soliloquy, 
turn on this hasty marriage alone. 

Polonius returns with theP ambassadors, who are ad- 
mitted, and, after brief audience, dismissed. Still full 
of his supposed discovery, he begins to declare it, but 
with a profusion of courtly and cimningly devised 
phrases, until reminded by the queen that more matter 
with less art would be more acceptable. His excite- 
ment, however, impels him to go on in his parenthetical 
fashion, until he arrives at what he supposes to be the 
point. 

Pol. Madam, I swear, I use no art at all. 
That he is mad *tis true : 'tis true, 'tis pity ; 
And pity 'tis, 'tis true : a foolish figure ; 
But farewell it, for I will use no art. 
Mad let us grant him then : and now remains, 
That we find out the cause of this eff'ect ; 
Or, rather say, the cause of this defect ; 
For this effect, defective, comes by cause : 
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Thus it remains, and the remainder thns. 

Perpend. 

I have a daughter ; have, while she is mine ; 

Who in her duty and obedience, mark, 

Hath given me this : Now gather and surmise. 

He then reads to the king and queen the following 
strange letter from Hamlet to Ophelia, and by her 
dutifully given up to him : — 

** To the celestial, and my soul's idol, the most 

beautified Ophelia." 
"These. In her excellent white bosom, these.** 
** Doubt thou, the stars are fire ; 
Doubt, that the sun doth move ; 
Doubt truth to be a liar ; 
But never doubt, I love. 
''0 dear Ophelia, I am ill at ease at these numbers; 1 have 
not art to reckon my groans : but that I love thee best, most 
best, believe it. Adieu. 

** Thine evermore, most dear lady, whilst this 
machine is to him, 

"Hamlet." 

This letter seems usually regarded as a mere extra- 
vagance ; but it deserves rather graver consideration. 
It was probably written before Hamlet's abrupt visit to 
Ophelia in her chamber, and might have been the last 
she had received from him, written after his dreadful 
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scene with the ghost, and wrung from him as a kind of 
remonstrance, consequent on the doubt of his truth and 
honour implied by the repulsion of his letters following 
immediately after that shock. But whenever written, 
his mind was already overshadowed with malady. There 
is nothing of mocking or jesting in it, but evident and 
painful proof of shattered power and failing trust. The 
writer begins extravagantly, then essays verse, and 
attempts a kind of assertion of his own fidelity ; 
appears unable to go on, under a load of misery ; 
passionately and tenderly, but still sorrowfully, he 
repeats his profession of love, and in the closing words 
we perceive only figures of despondency and death. 
Such a composition cannot be deemed a part of a plan 
of deception, or a mockery of a tender woman whose 
love he had gained, and whom he himself loved. 
Except as the production of a disordered mind, there 
is no meaning in it; but it is perfectly consistent 
with what is observed in letters written every day by 
persons partially insane, both in and out of asylums, 
who labour under impulses to express in writing the 
sentiments occupying their imagination, but find the 
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effort too much for them, and become bewildered, and 
unable to command words sujfficiently emphatic to 
represent them. 

In Hamlet's distraction, his thoughts have almost 
quitted the night-scene on the platform ; and in his 
complicated distress they haye turned chiefly towards 
Ophelia. There is considerable risk of error in com- 
menting on the precise appUcation of many words used 
two centuries before our time, but even the accidental 
substitution of the word beautifled, which Polonius 
condemns as a vile phrase, for the word beautiful, is not 
at all unlike the literal errors occurring often in mad- 
men's letters : the writers aim at force, and are not 
satisfied with ordinary words. Altogether, the style of 
the letter has so singular a resemblance to that of 
insane persons of an intellectual character, but dis- 
turbed by insanity, as almost to justify the supposition 
that Shakspeare had met with some such letter in 
the curious case books of his son-in-law, Dr. Hall, of 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Polonius goes on, with undiminished self-compla- 
cency, dilating on his own supposed perspicacity ; on 
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the counsel lie had previously given to his daughter 
to refuse to see the prince, or to admit his messengers, 
or to receive any tokens from him. 

Which done, she took the fruits of my advice ; 
And he repulsed, (a short tale to make,) 
Fell into a sadness ; then into a fast ; 
Thence to a watch ; thence into a weakness ; 
Thence to a lightness ; and, hy this declension, 
Into the madness wherein now he raves, 
And all we wail for. 

This garrulity details to us the order of the symptoms 
already partly indicated in the action of the play, and 
might have been copied from the clinical notes of a 
student of mental disorders. We recognise all the 
phenomena of an atta>ck of mental disorder consequent 
on a sudden and sorrowful shock ; first, the loss of all 
habitual interest in surrounding things ; then, indiffe- 
rence to food, incapacity for customary and natural 
sleep; and then a weaker stage of fitful tears and 
levity, the mirth so strangely mixed with " extremest 
grief j" and then subsidence into a chronic state in 
which the faculties are generally deranged. These are 
occurrences often noticed in pathological experience, 
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and even in the sequence mentioned. In addition to 
these symptoms we learn, from an observation of 
Polonius, occurring in the same scene, and which the 
queen confiims, that Hamlet has acquired the habit of 
walking for hours, " four hours together," in one place, 
" here in the lobby ;" and in the lobby, therefore, 
Polonius engages that an opportunity shall be afforded 
for a meeting between Hamlet and Ophelia, so that 
the interview may be witnessed from behind the arras. 
Just then, however, the queen sees Hamlet coming 
thfi^t way, reading a book, her sorrowful observation 
being — 

But look, where sadly the poor wretch 

Comes reading- 
words indicative enough of her profound sense of his 
sad appearance ; words also which remind the reader 
of Shakspeare, for whom every particularity has an 
interest, of other passages in his works in which a few 
simple verbal touches become descriptive even of the 
figure and appearance of the person approaching. One 
such must be familiar to all readers of another play. 
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which paints to us the melancholy aspect, almost the 
attitude, of a man of noble mind thrown into cureless 
dejection, such as no poppy nor mandragora, nor drowsy 
syrup of the world, can ever soothe or medicine more. 

Anxious to display his usual skill, Polonius rather 
unfortimately presumes to encounter the meditative 
prince ; but on this, as on other occasions, his pre- 
sence seems to connect itself, in Hamlet's mind, with 
the particular train of thought habitual to him 
relative to Ophelia, and to awaken a spirit of de- 
rision, and a sarcastic humourousness frequently seen 
in persons who, although not quite sound in intel- 
lect, retain acuteness of perception, so that their re- 
plies ^very much disconcert interrogators of imagined 
authority. Hamlet's mental commotion has not pre- 
vented his ascribing the interdiction of his letters 
and visits to Ophelia to the dictation of her father; 
and now, and ever afterward, we find him confusing 
and teasing the vain old man. He has also probably 
seen the queen when she herself perceived his approach, 
and has penetrated the little subtlety of Polonius ; 
whom it therefore pleases him to disappoint as regards 
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respectful recognition. Upon him, at all events, he 
practises some feigning. He continues reading, and 
when the old courtier speaks to him with a kind of 
confidence, he calls him a fishmonger, talks wildly to 
him about his daughter, distorts and plays upon his 
questions, and shapes all his replies contemptuously ; 
quite baffling the self-conceit and weakness of old 
experience. Apparently thinking it best to escape 
firom this encounter creditably, Polonius resolves upon 
a retreat and upon sending in his daughter in his place, 
remarking, — 

Pol. How pregnant sometimes his replies are ! a happiness 
that often madness hits on, which reason and sanity could not 
so prosperously be delivered of. I will leave him, and suddenly 
contrive the means of meeting between him and my daughter. — 
My honourable lord, I will most humbly take my leave of you. 

To which Hamlet makes this sad reply — 

Ham. You cannot, sir, take from me anything that I will 
more willingly part withal ; except my life, except my life, 
except my life. 

I quote the sad conclusion of this witty colloquy with 
the triple utterance of the final words, as printed in the 
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second quarto, and as cited and pronounced "most 
admirable'' by so great a critic as Coleridge. 'The 
simple words convey a sense of profoundest unhappi- 
ness, and are far apart from feigning. Such repetitions 
are the natural language of strong emotion, irrepres- 
sible, but incapable of more prolonged expression. It 
might seem too fanciful and unauthorised to say that 
if Shakspeare had not been an actor as well as a writer, 
he would scarcely have so fully and deeply appre- 
ciated the effect of such iterations; of which other 
instances will occur to the reader's mind. Hamlet's 
words are the unpremeditated expression of thoughts 
lying cold and dark beneath the free observation and 
mockery which he exercises j his satirical disposition is 
readily called forth, but the hopeless feeling that the 
value of life is lost cannot be quite suppressed. 

A considerable interval has already passed since 
Hamlet saw and conversed with his father's spirit, 
heard of his father's foul and imnatural murder, and 
promised, with wings as swift as meditation or the 
thoughts of love, to avenge it. It is presumable that 

he meant to do so. In the original legend, where the 

o 
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madness of the principal character is only feigned, the 
prince xx)nsistently contriyes and steadily pursues bis 
revenge, and at length fully effects it. In Shakspeare's 
Hamlet, the course is diflferent ; the thought of reyenge 
still lives, but the revenge is deferred; the thought 
giving place to every morbid impulse of a mind ever 
changing. The sense of doing nothing stings the con- 
science, the wish to do something produces restless 
irritation, but nothing is done : the purpose and its 
origin have interfered with thq cQ-operation of the 
mental faculties, and there is the impediment of a mind 
diseased. The eccentricity of Hamlet's conduct has 
attracted much attention, but merely with the results 
of making his mother unhappy, and the king appre- 
hensive of some intended mischief, and of frightening 
Ophelia .almost out of her senses. He has also 
wantonly insulted Polonius, a man advanced in years, 
his father's minister, and who, talkative, and senile in 
his talk, deserved more courtesy, and in his reasonable 
state of mind would have received it from him ; for the 
spectacle of " dotage encroaching on wisdom,"* and of 

• Johnson. 
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one yet "the personified memory of wisdom no longer 
actually possessed,"* would have . been sacred to the 
accomplished and thoughtful prince, if flightiness had 
not made him forgetful of respect. Of all this the 
explanation is that the vague eccentricity which has 
only amazed and disturbed the Court has been the 
accompaniment of the successive steps of his disease of 
mind, other accompanying symptoms of which have 

• 

been already described by the loquacious lord chamber- 
Iain. Wayward in his manner, absorbed in sorrow, 
restless, flippant, irresolute, careless of food, negligent 
of dress, wild in his discourse, now depressed, ngw ex- 
cited, he has walked and talked and watched, and all 
the whQe has been incapable of fixed resolve and unfit 
for steady action. Such a state, longer continued, 
without the relief of intermissiong,^ would wholly 
destroy the mind ; but its violence has a tendency to 
abate ; and the abatement leaves Hamlet, whose con- 
stitution has not lost the power of reaction, restored, 
in a great measure, to reason ; but yet prone to sudden 
returns of excitement on the supervention of any inci- 

* Coleridge. 

G 2 
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dent capable of acting on the electric chain of his still, 
existing impressions. The first stages of Hamlet's 
madness have passed away, but they have left his frame 
worn and wasted, and his mind not free from disorder. 
Wonder has given way, in the minds of the king and 
queen, to anxiety ; and there has been time to think 
of remedies or means of mitigation ; and to send to 
some friends of his own age, who are to console and 
cheer him, if they can, and to recall him to pleasure ; 
and also, for the king's particular relief, to try to find 
out what it can be that has disturbed him so exces- 
sively. 

Hamlet has not yet himself had an interview with 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstem; but Polonius meets 
them coming in as he is departing, and tells them 
Hamlet is there. They are cordially received ; but it 
is plain that the prince eyes them with the suspicion of 
a man who knows that he has said and done things 
that must have been suspected to indicate something 
wrong in him. After a few common questions and a 
few familiar jokes, he breaks off suddenly with inquiries 
declaratory of his mistrust. 
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Ham. What's the news ? 

Eos. None, my lord, but that the world's grown honest. 

Ham. Then is doomsday near, l^nt your news is not true. 
Let me question more in particular ; what have you, my good 
friends, deserved at the hands of fortune, that she send^ you 
to prison hither ? 

GuiL. Prison, my lord ? 

Ham. Denmark's a prison. 

Ros. Then is the world one. 

Ham. a goodly one; in which there are many confines, 
wards, and dungeons, Denmark being one of the worst. 



There is some uneasy train of reflection in Hamlet's 
mind even when pursuing this trivial conversation ; he 
denies being ambitious, says that he could be bounded 
in a nutshell, and count himself a king of infinite 
space, were it not that he has " bad dreams ; " and, after 
a little vague talk of dreams and shadows, he invites 
his friends to go with him to court, saying, " For, by 
my fay, I cannot reason." In reply to their offer to 
wait upon him, he says he is "most dreadfully at- 
tended;" intimating a kind of general discontent. 
He returns, however, to the question to which he is 
resolved to have an answer. He knows, or suspects, 
that they have been sent for to test the sanity of his 
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understanding ; and perhaps for ulterior objects which 
may concern him. Ha is not only desirous to ascertain 
the truth of this, but to impress them with a convic- 
tion that he has been acting a part. If he were feign- 
ing he would feign still; for if at first there was 
reason for feigning, the reason yet remains, and he 
would rather strive to send them back confirmed that 
his aatic disposition was a real madness. But he is 
conscious that all is not well with him : he perceives 
that he is watched; perhaps he is apprehensive that 
this watching forebodes mischief to him^ and he care- 
fully endeavours to evade such an inconvenient conse- 
quence. This is an often-noticed tendency in cases 
of mental impairment, and this is tiot the only scene 
in which Hamlet manifests it. 

He still returns to the question ; and never ^uite loses 
sight of it until he elicits the answer he expected. 
Thus he proceeds: — • 



Ham. But, in the beaten way of Mendship, what make you 
at Elsinore ? 
Bos. To visit you, my lord ; no other occasion. 
Ham. Beggar that I am, I am even poor in thanks ; but I 
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thank you : and sure, dear friends, my thanks are fdo dear, a 
half-penny. "Were you not sent for ? Is it your own inclining ? 
Is it a free visitation ? Come ; deal justly with me : come, 
come ; nay, speak. 

GuiL. "What shall we say, my lord ? 

Ham. "Why anything. But to the purpose. You were sent 
for * and there is a kind of confession in your looks, which your 
modesties have not craft enough to colour. I know, the goo. 
king and queen have sent for you. 

Ros. To what end, my lord ? 

Ham. That you must teach me* 
• 

In this conversation Hamlet's feelings have stimu- 
lated his whole mind. He is superior to his youn^ 
fidends, and their policy is disclosed to his inquiries. 
He leaves them no excuse ot resource, no palliation 
or outlet of escape ; proceeding thus — 

Ham. But let me conjure you, hy the rights of our fellowship, 
by the consonancy of our youth, by the obligation of our ever- 
preserved love, and by what more dear a better proposer could 
charge you withal, be even and direct with me, whether you 
were sent for or no ? 

They hesitate, they look at one another, as questionr 
ing what they should say ; and this behaviour leaves 
Hamlet in no doubt. At length they confess : — 

GuiL. "We were sent for. 
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After this, Hamlet's mind becomes excited; first, 
indeed, to the expression of thoughts depicting his 
recent tumult in words which all remember, but with 
a proneness to abrupt change seeming still more to 
disclose the infirmity that, whilst describing, he would 
wish to conceal. The words of Hamlet are always more 
illustrative than those of any commentator, and even 
in this conversation, whilst he exhibits the acuteness 
with which an insane man wiU for a short time dis- 
course, he also shows the unfitness of an infirm mmd for 
consecutive conversation or continued exertion. Every 
incidental trifle produces interruption, and drives 
thought from its proposed course. He now proceeds 
to tell his friends why they were sent for, but with 
a wish to prove to them that no valid reason existed 
for it. He confesses peculiarities which have lately 
crept upon him ; some which he is conscious must 
have been observed, but also some which have only 
been experienced by himself. In thus imparting 
himself, his expressions take the unhappy character 
of an uneasy and oppressed mind, to which every 
ordinary source of pleasure has. become indifferent, or 
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presents itself in a morbid and joyless form. This 
is so precisely the condition exemplified in the 
greater number of melancholy patients, that we 
can scarcely imagine it merely copied from obser- 
vation, and feel inclined to refer the eloquent 
description to some painful experience of the great 
poet himself; to some period of Shakspeare's life, to 
adopt a not improbable conjecture of Mr. Hallam, 
''when his heart was ill at ease, and iU content with 
the world or his own conscience." 

Gttil. My lord, we -were sent for. 

Ham. I will tell you why ; so shall my anticipation prevent 
yotir discovery of yonr secrecy to the king and queen. Moult 
no feather. I have of late (but, wherefore, I know not,) lost all 
my mirth, foregone all custom of exercises; and, indeed, it 
goes so heavily with my disposition, that this goodly frame, the 
earth, seems to me a sterile promontory ; this most excellent 
canopy, the air, look you, — ^this brave overhanging firmament — 
this majestical roof fretted with golden fire — ^why, it appears no 
other thing to me than a foul and pestilent congregation of 
vapours. 

The disposition of Hamlet, here so exemplified, to 
ascend from common remarks to reflections above and 
beyond them, and which, too exalted for ordioary talk. 
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find their natural expression in soliloquy, creates one of 
the peculiarities that render the satisfactory represen- 
tation of the character on the stage so difficult. To 
depict action or passion verbally is easier than to 
convey the workings of meditation. In the words just 
quoted, familiar in the school-days of most English 
readers, we find fuller meanings revealed to us in after 
years. The current of Hamlet's discourse flows on, 
deep and powerful, to subjects scarcely to be fully 
appreciated except by the physiologist, or by those 
most habitually observant of the beings who make up 
the crowd of life. 

"What a piece of work is a man ! How noble in reason ! 
how infinite in faculty ! in form and moving, how express and 
admirable ! in action, how like an angel ! in apprehension, how 
like a god 1 the beauty of the world ! the paragon of animals ! 

In these few sentences are happily comprehended 
great ideas, dressed in clear and simple words, touching 
on not a few of the*distinctive excellences of man's struc-» 
ture and attributes; — ^the complicated and exquisite 
provision for graceful movement and for the outward 
manifestation of diversified human sentiments; the 
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imagination which overleaps the common limits of 
sensorial impressions ; the goodness in action, rivalling 
angelic natiure ; the wisdom which elevates miu above 
all animals and constitutes him the most dignified work 
beheld in ail the visible world, connecting him even 
with what is heavenly and god-like. These thoughts 
are uttered by Hamlet from the depths of his soul ; 
they have often been reflected upon by him ; but now 
they are troubled by the heaviness of his disposition, 
he cannot recall them with his former fervour and in 
their former brightness, and to him even man is but 
the quintessence of dust. Whilst pursuing these 
reflections he sees a smile on the face of Eosencrantz, 
to which his vagrant attention turns. He has said' 
that " man delights not him ;'* and seeing the 
equivocal smile, he adds — 

Ko, nor.woman neitner ; though, by your smiling, you seem 
to say so. 

Ros. My lord, there was no such stuff in my thoughts. 

Ham. Why did you laugh, then, when I said " Man delights 
notme?" f 

Bos. To think, my lord, if you delight not in man, what 
lenten entertainment the players shall receive from you ; we 
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coted them on the way ; and hither are they conuhg, to offer 
you service. 

And thus a new subject is introduced, to which 
Hamlet's attention is as zealously turned ; and from 
which arise in his mind new projects, that long divert 
his thoughts. The arrival of the players brings with it 
many pleasant associations, evidently for a time salutary 
to him : and the temporary effect of this change of 
thought resembles what so often arises from change of 
scene and cmjumstances. The mind, relieved from 
habitual pressure, is for a time exercised rationally, and 
those inexperienced in the phases of mental movements 
declare a cure. Hamlet has a lively interest in 
dramatic representations, and a critical knowledge of 
the principles which ought to govern the stage and the 
actors. Moreover, the players themselves are his old 
acquaintances, and with their advent comes the 
memory of careless days and merry hours. For a 
time he forgets the accursed realities which now sur- 
round his fate, and returns to the ideal world more 
congenial to him. Before the players enter, he 
addresses Rosencrantz and Guildenstem in conciliatory 
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language, and welcomes them to Elsinore ; for although 
now employed to examine and try his capacity, they 
are yet his old Mends, and were his companions in 
youth. But he does not omit to afi&rm that his uncle- 
father and his aunt-mother are deceived, and that he is 
but mad north-north-west. 

With the entrance of Polonius, Hamlet's gibes com- 
mence again, as usual: Polonius comes to announce 
the players; and the prince draws his friends on 
each side of him to tell them in a mysterious whisper 
that the great baby they see there is not out of his 
swathing clouts •; and he goes on talking wildly with 
the prolix lord, interrupting him .in a dissertation on 
the many merits of the players with an idle ex- 
clamation, coloured, however, with those troubled 
thoughts which the presence of Polonius never fails 
to bring back to him. 



Pol. The actors are come hither, my lord. 

Ham. Buz, buz ! 

Pol. Upo5L mine honour, — 

Ham. Then came each actor on his ass, — 

Pol. The best actors in the world, either for tragedy. 
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comedy, history, pastoral, pa^toricaJ-comical, historical-pastoral, 
tragical-historical, tragical-comical-historical-pastoral, scene in- 
dividable, or poem unlimited : Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor 
Plautus too light. For the law of writ, and the liberty, these 
are the only men, 

Ham, Jephthah, judge of Israel, — ^what a" treasure hadst 
thou! 

Pol. What treasure had he, my lord ? 

Ham. Why- 
One fair daughter and no more, 
The which he loved passing welL 

Pol. Still on my daughter. 

Ham. Am I not i' the right, old Jephthah ? 

Pol. If you call me Jephthah, my lord, I have a daughter, 
that I love passing welL 

Ham. Nay, that follows not.- 

Pol. What follows, then, my lord ? 

Ham. Why, 

"As by lot, God wot," 
and then, you know, 

'* It came to pass, as most like it was." 
The first row of the pious chanson will show you more : for 
look, where my abridgments come. 



It would seem that in thus jesting with Polonius, 
Hamlet meant to give his friends a specimen of his 
feigning the madman, as he wished them to be 
impressed with the belief that he was only mad 
when he wished to be thought so. There is, however, 
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little of madness, real^ or feigned, in this short con- 
versation, little but a sort of impertinent gibing, 
which evidently made no impression on the minds of 
Bosencrantz and Guildenstem, except that he talked 
foolishly; for in their subsequent conversation with 
the king and queen, who are anxious to know the 
result of this interview, they give no hint of the 
strangeness of Hamlet being merely put on. 

The abridgment^ of which Hamlet speaks, abridg- 
ments of his discourse Ve presume, are the players, 
He receives them very kindly, and asks the chief 
of them to give him a passionate speech, from a play 
never acted, yet an excellent play in his judgment, 
the speech being part of one addressed by /Eneas to 
Dido, where he speaks of Priam's slaughter ; and, 
being charged with vehement expressions and images, 
grateful to Hamlet's distempered mood. Then, dis- 
missing them, he utters one of the very few kind 
sentiments that ever escape his lips : for when Polo- 
nius, whom he requests to see the players well 
bestowed, dutifully answers that he will use them 
according to their desert, he instantly rejoins — 
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Haic. Odd's bodikin, man, better : Use every man after his 
desert, and who should 'scape whipping ? Use them after your 
own honour and dignity : the less they deserve the more merit 
there is in your bounty. Take them in. 

[Exit PoLONius with some of the Players. 

He addresses himself afterward to one of the players^ 
who remains; arranges that they shall play the 
" Murther of Gonzago," the next night, and engages 
the player to study a speech of some dozen or sixteen 
lines, which he will insert in it ; and then directs 
him to " follow that lord," Pdlonius, and to look that 
he mocks him not. And after this, he dismisses 
Eosencrantz and Guildenstem, and is at length left 
to himself. Then, freed from the restraint of 
observers, he breaks forth into one of those solilo- 
quies in which, from time to time, he displays his 
whole dissected soul. It is long, and has starts of 
subdivision ; being, indeed, a copy of broken thoughts 
and rapid transitions of painful reflection. Like the 
other speeches of Hamlet, it must be studied 
thoroughly by those who would justly estimate the 
character of the speaker. Up to this time, we have 
still to remember, Hamlet has done nothing. He 
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has wiled away and wasted many weeks in inaction ; 
lost them in a long dream of incoherent musings. 
His swift revenge has slept, and his fierce resolves 
have been ineffective : and now, after some imwonted 
exertion, he is left alone. All at once, b, sense of 
his inactivity, and of his incompetence to act boldly 
and promptly, exhibits itself in a .passionate embodi- 
ment of the bitterest self-reproach. Even the mock 
energy of the player has stung him, by his contrast 
with his own real apathy. And thus he begins — 

Ham. Ay, so, God be wi' you : — Now I am alone. 
0, what a rogue and peasant slave am I ! 
Is it not monstrous, that this player here, 
But in a fiction, in a dream of passion. 
Could force his soul so to his whole conceit, 
That from her working, all his visage wann'd ; 
Tears in his eyes, distraction in 's aspect, 
A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit ? And all for nothing ! 
For Hecuba ! 

What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
That he should weep for her ? What would he do. 
Had he the motive and the cue for passion 
That I have ? He would drown the stage with tears. 
And cleave the general ear with horrid speech]; 
Make mad the guilty, and appal the free. 
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• 

Confound the ignorant ; and amaze, indeed. 
The very faculties of eyes and ears. 
Yet I, 

A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 
Like John a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause, 
And can say nothing ; no, not for a king. 
Upon whose property, and most dear life, 
A damn'd defeat was made. 

From these reproachful thoughts he passes to an 
•attempt to explain his own passiveness. In very 
passionate language he accuses himself of cowardice, 
and with every degrading accompaniment : 

Am I a coward ? 
Who calls me villain ? hreaks my pate across ? 
Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face ? 
Tweaks me by the nose ? gives me the lie f the throat, 
As deep as to the lungs ? Who does me this ? 
Ha! 

Why, I should take it : for it cannot be. 
But I am pigeon-livered, and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter ; or, ere this, 
I should have fatted all the region kites 
With this slave's oflal : Bloody, bawdy villain ! 
Remorseless, lecherous, treacherous, kindless villain ! 
vengeance ! 

The very passion and extravagance of these ex- 
pressions cause him to recollect that they are 
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absurdly employed, and he as reproachfully checks 
himself : — 

"What an ass am I ! ay, sure, this is most brave ; 
That I, the son of the dear mai*thered, 
Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell. 
Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with words. 
And fall a cursing, like a very drab, 
A scullion ! 

As he proceeds we seem incidentally to learn from 
himself, now alone, and much in earnest, what is highly 
important in relation to his real and unfeigned condi- 
tion. He suddenly changes the course of his reflection. 
Certain doubts, which seem at times to have arisen in 
his mind in his recent state of tumult, now recur to 

. him. His real position is enough to produce perplexity; 

, for if he were rash enough, or determined enough, to 
act as revenge would dictate, how could such an act be 
judged aright by those imacquainted with the crime 

i revealed to Hamlet, and to him alone, by the ghost ? 
The revelation may, by this time, have been imparted 
to Horatio ; but the impressive oath taken on Hamlet's 
sword, and witnessed by the spirit from imder-ground, 
is binding on Horatio and, we must conclude, on 

H 2 
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Bernardo and Marcellus, who never tell what they have 
seen, and who know nothing of the ghost's stoiy. To 
kill the king, therefore, would be to do an act which no 
one could explain or excuse. Even when the revenge 
is completed, and Hamlet's agitations are subsiding in 
death, the explanation has to be bequeathed to those 
who survive him, as a vindication of his wounded 
name. But doubts of a different kind at present add 
to Hamlet's troubles, — doubts if the spirit he has seen 
was in reality the spirit of his father; and whether 
the horrible story so speciously told to him might not 
have been the mere prompting of heU ; or the whole 
scene — the ghost, the narrative, and the dread injunc- 
tion to remember and to revenge— the mere creation of 
his own heat-oppressed and disordered brain. Such 
doubts were not merely embarrassing, but dreadful; 
for if what he had seen and heard were imreal, it had 
driven him to meditate the murder of his uncle for a 
crime of which he was innocent ; an act which would 
have desolated the court, and convulsed the kingdom, 
and embittered his own conscience for ever. But some- 
times he has even feared all this. The remembrance of 
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the ghost has become somewhat dimmed in his great 
confusion, its remembrance shadowy, all that he saw 
and listened to unsubstantial and questionable; and 
he snatches at a device for relief. And thus he goes 
on : — 

Fye upon't ! foh ! About my brains ! I have heard, 

That guilty creatures, sitting at a play, 

Have by the very cunning of the scene 

Been struck so to the soul, that presently 

They have proclaimed their malefactions ; 

For murther, though it have no tongue, will speak 

With most miraculous organ. I'U have these players 

Play something like the murther of my father, 

Before mine uncle : I'll observe his looks ; 

I'U tent him to the quick ; if he but blench, 

I know my course. The spirit that I have seen 

May be the devil : and the devil hath power 

To assume a pleasing shape ; yea, and perhaps, 

Out of my weakness, and my melancholy, 

(As he is very potent with such spirits,) 

Abuses me to damn me : — I'll have grounds 

More relative than this : — The play's the thing, 

Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king. 

From aU this soliloquy we gain a deep insight of 
Hamlet's constitution and condition, of his disposition 
to delay all action, his consciousness of this infirmity, 
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his pleasTire in finding further excuses for it, and the 
weakness and the melancholy, and the actual malady 
that has invaded his mind. By such incidental reve- 
lations of thought are often betrayed, in actual life, 
the inward sufferings of partially disordered minds, 
when the sufferers would fain make a show of utter 
insensibility. 
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ACT THIRD. 



There is not any part of the play of " Hamlet " that 
has appeared to be more enigmatical than the first 
scene in the third act^ comprising Hamlet's accidental 
interview with Ophelia, whom he has only once before 
seen since lie beheld his father's ghost. She had not 
been allowed to see him, although, on one occasion, 
she had indeed been alarmed by his imexpected ap- 
pearance, and when he had not uttered a word. The 
first scene of the third act is in a room in the castle, 
and there are assembled the king and queen, Polonius 
and Ophelia^ and Bosencrantz and Guildenstem. The 
anxious king and queen question Bosencrantz and 
Guildenstem concerning their recent conversation with 
Hamlet. 

King. And can yon, by no drift of circumstance, 
Get from him, why he puts on this confusion ; 
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Grating so harshly alibis days of quiet 
"With turbiilent and dangerous lunacy ? 

Bos. He does confess he feels himself distracted ; 
But from what cause he will by no means speak. 

GuiL. Nor do we find him forward to be sounded ; 
But, with a crafty madness, keeps aloof, 
When we would bring him on to some confession 
Of his true state. 

Kosencrantz adds, that when the arrival of the players 
was mentioned to Hamlet, " there did seem in him a 
kind of joy to hear of it," but that he had in nothing 
else manifested a disposition to be cheered or amused. 
The king, however, hears of this slight indication with 
some content, and entreats them to drive Hamlet's 
purpose on to those delights; which they promise to do. 
When they quit the presence, the king begs the queen 
to leave him also, telling her that he has sent for 
Hamlet, in order that he may meet Ophelia, as if 
by accident, so that himself and Polonius, listening 
unseen to the conversation between them, may judge 
whether or no Hamlet is really but suffering from, 
the agitations of love. Polonius has directed Ophelia 
to remain, and to read a book which he has put 
into her hand. The queen goes away ; and Polonius, 
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hearing Hamlet approaching, also withdraws with the 
king. 

In this part of the scene, when performed, the actors, 
who assume the feigning of Hamlet throughout, are 
accustomed to take great Hberties, productive of general 
misconception in their audiences : they direct signi- 
ficant looks towards the side-scenes, and sometimes 
even draw up the arras for a moment to show who are 
listening, with other perfectly imlawful demonstrations 
of what is their own interpretation of Hamlet's posi- 
tion and meaning. The text justifies none of these 
liberties. 

Hamlet has, apparently, seen none of those so 
hastily withdrawn ; he does not even, at first, observe 
Ophelia, who is left behind. Those who would 
accoimt for his rough language to her by assuming 
that he knows every word he utters is overheard by 
concealed listeners, — an assumption to which even 
Coleridge lends his authority, — seem to forget that 
if Hamlet knew this, he must have known it before 
he addressed Ophelia ; and, if so, must have delibe- 
rately and imaccountably uttered the reflections in 
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the mtervening soliloquy he utters, before he 
addresses her^ and which is marked by undisturbed 
and conseoutive thought. This would be to consider 
the soliloquy as a mere rhapsody, meaningless and 
affected ; and really to make any further attempt to 
understand Hamlet's character hopeless. The play 
tells us that the conversation carrying on by the 
king and the queen and Polonius is broken off, not 
by their seeing Hamlet coming, but by Polonius 
hearing his approaching step. Hamlet's senses and 
thoughts are preoccupied; he is pursuing a train of 
reflections arising out of a mind troubled with 
dreadful suggestions. Some calmness has now suc- 
ceeded to the excitement and suffering disclosed to 
us by Ophelia's description of the last interview be- 
tween them, when neither spoke. But he has been 
dwelling on the oft-recurring subject of self-destruc- 
tion ; he has considered it in every point of view, — 
its facility, its prompt relief from all the griefs and 
shocks that flesh is heir to, but also its possible 
consequences. The question is still revolving in his 
troubled mind as a mere question of living and of 
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not living; of existence and the extinction of exist- 
encOj and of sense and feeling. He is intently occu- 
pied, even now, with this important theme, and his 
words gravely and strongly express his doubts and 
perplexity, whilst his disposition to evade rather 
than to overcome difficulties is yet perceptible. It 
is agreeable to him to think that death is no more 
formidable than sleep; especially as it ends the 
heart-ach, and closes the gate on all the natural 
shocks' incidental to life : but, pursuing the analogy 
of death and sleep, he comes upon the difficulty 
that in that sleep of death some dreams may 
come, dreams surpassing in woe or in terror all 
waking afflictions, and all the ills of life itself. He 
has conjured up, in his wonted reflective manner, 
and has passionately recoimted, many of life's ordi- 
nary grievances, which no one, he thinks, would 
bear, and which he himself would certainly not 
bear but for those possible dreams the apprehen- 
sion of which constitutes 

the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life. 
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deceived j" which, however expressive of her simple 
dignity, does not arrest the disordered course of 
Hamlet's thoughts. 

When we peruse this part of his conversation, we 
observe that his attention has soon wandered far 
away from any lingering regard or tenderness, and 
that, although he is talking to Ophelia, he is think- 
ing of woman's frailty; and that his words and 
his conduct are simply those of a man distem- 
pered. For feigning such contempt and cruel dis- 
regard as he thus expresses, and towards one for 
whom he had professed and had really felt a lovei^s 
affection, there is no reason, and no excuse, except 
the sad excuse that he is not in his perfect mind. 
To suppose him feigning seems impossible. No man, 
however resolved to act a cruel part, could be sup- 
posed to listen to words of trust sincerely spoken 
by a gentle woman, diffidently addressing him, and 
returning him the gifts he had in happier hours 
presented to her with honeyed vows, without casting 
away all predetermined simulation and clasping her 
to his heart. Shakspeare was certainly not a man 
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to forget this; but he was not describing the feel- 
ings of a healthy mind, in the history of which such 
were never intertwined with true love, but the irre- 
gular and inconsistent impulses of a heart and mind 
distracted. Every sweet wor d now addressed to him 
become s mingled with ideas that have spnmg up 
in his soul out of recent troubles, and what would 



o nce have produced calmness only now stirs suspi - 
c ion and provokes distrust . He scarcely hears the 
sorrowful tones of Ophelia : his thoughts are run- 
ning on the maddening, theme of his mother's mar- 
riage,'- and on woman's perfidy. That first distrust, 
rendered more op pressive by the horrors that have 
b een revealed to him, prevails over affection an d 
confidence, a nd leaves him transformed as only the 
touch of ma dn ess can transform . 

As we have to consider, here, the reality of his appa- 
rent state, in this second interview, or its being merely 
a mask assumed in an antic disposition, we may 
perhaps derive assistance from considering the impres- 
sion made on the nearest witness of it — Ophelia her- 
selfy who has known ^itti long and cannot but know 
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him well, and who observes him with a lover's observa- 
tion, with the lover's eye and the lover's ear, to which 
the slightest change becomes sensible and expressive. 
Throughout this painful and unexpected scene, he r 
surprise, her te nderness, and her grief are touchingl y 
portrayed . Her words are few and simplfij but s uch 
as no healthful and manly heart could have been un- 
m oved by ; as none but the distracted and unhappy 
heart of a madman could be insensible to. 

Hamlet , as he goes on, becomes more excited and 
less coherent. Sometimes, almost forgetting Ophelia, 
or his intention, if he had any such, of torturing or 



even mocking her, he fall s to abuse of himself, as if 
s uddenly and sharp l y stun p f with a sense of his be- 
wil dered condition, and lost betwixt high thoughts a nd 
the humi liation of some invading infinnity ; and 
then again starting away and reverting to Ophelia's 
father, and here only, perhaps, indicating some suspi- 
cion of her father's meddling : — 

Ham. Get thee to a nunnery : Why wouldst thou be a breeder 
of sinners ? I am myself indifferent honest, but yet I could 
accuse me of such things, that it were better my mother had not 
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l)onie me ; I am very proud, revengeful, ambitious ; with more 
offences at my beck than I have thoughts to put them, imagina- 
tion to give them shape, or time to act them in : "What such 
fellows as I do, crawling between heaven and earth I "We are 
arrant knaves, all ; believe none of us : Go thy ways to a 
nunnery. "Where's your father ? 

Oph. At home, my lord. 

Ham. Let the doors be shut upon him, that he may play the 
fool nowhere but in's own house. Farewell. 

Oph. 0, help him, you sweet heavens ! 

The incoherent words he has uttered, manifesting 
the vaguest violence, convey no thoughts suggestive 
of reply, except by this exclamation of Ophelia, who 
can only draw a sad conclusion from them. 

Hamlet repeatedly says farewell, but he does not 
depart ; h e still accumulates bitter words on the 
woman who pities him ; he abuses the purity o f 
maidens, the sa nctity of marriages ^ and heaps wild 
reproac hes on the affectations and fopperies of wome n 
in general; things remote from the simple and tr ue 
wo man who listens to his mad prolixity with astoni sh- 
ment and sorrow :- 



Ham. If thou dost marry, I'll give thee this plague for thy 
dowry : Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt 

I 
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not escape* ealnmny. €ret thee to a nimnery, go; fareweU. 
Or, if thoa wilt needs many, marry a fool ; for wise men know 
well enough what monsters you make of them. To a nimnery, 
go ; and quickly, too. FarewelL 

To this Ophelia makes only the sad reply, ^'0 
heavenly powers, restore him ! " Still regardless of her 
— unconscious of her words — Hamlet becomes frantic 
with his own conceits : — 

Ham. I have heard of yonr paintings too, well enough. God 
hath given you one face, and you make yourselves another; 
you jig, you amble, and you-lisp, and nick-name God's creatures, 
and make your wantonness your ignorance : Go to, I'U no more 
on't ; it hath made me mad. 1 say, we will have Jio more 
marriages : those that are married already, all hut one, shall 
live ; the rest shall keep as they are. To a nunnery, go. 

[£^ Hahlet. 

And thus, with no word of farewell, he quits her. 

It has been usual to regard all these expressions, 
and all the insensibility they evince to Ophelia's 
affection, and to the amazement and grief she manifests, 
as mere feints and devices of Hamlet to make his 
madness apparent j and the most intelligent actors have 
consequently been oppressed with the difficulty of 
representing what is, in reality, outrageous ; and have 
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deemed it absolutely necessary to assume Hamlet's 
knowledge of the neighbourhood of listeners, the per- 
sonages who quitted the scene when they heard his 
approaching footsteps, forgetting that his approach was 
only heard, and not seen, as he had been seen ap- 
proaching in a former contrived interview with 
Polonius. On this occasion, those who heard him 
approaching did not wait to see him, but quitted the 
lobby that they might not be seen. Other eminent 
actors have, with a bolder licence, ventured on inter- 
mingling dumb manifestations of suppressed tender- 
ness, which, if justified by anything in the text, might 
be admitted as redeeming its apparent harshness, and 
even as exemplifying that its roughness was merely 
feigned; but this would not tend to explain such 
feigning, and moreover there is not a syllable in the 
text to warrant it. If Shakspeare's own words are set 
aside, as not expressing his own intention, all the foun- 
dations of reasonable commentary are taken away, and 
obscurity must be deepened without limit. Indeed, 
the diffusion of the element of tenderness over the 
whole of Hamlet's character, however skilfully effected 

I 2 
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on the stage, is an unauthorised departure from the 
delineation of his character by Shakspeare. The disap- 
pearance of tenderness from a sensitive and irresolute 
mind, after the shocks of violent surprise, and in the 
confusion of half-formed and murderous designs, is but 
one among the indications of the morbid change that 
has been wrought in the prince's character. To termi- 
nate this undeniably rude scene by kissing Ophelia's 
hand, as some of our players do, is in some sort to 
acknowledge the brutality that went before, and would 
deprive it of excuse, and this by attempting to amend 
Shakspeare. So, also, in a later scene, we sometimes 
have Hamlet represented to us as interrupting his 
exit in the midst of a towering rage, and coming 
back to look into Ophelia's grave and weep, which is 
not only to introduce what Shakspeare never dreamed 
of, but to sacrifice his creation without respect. The 
players have done too much for Shakspeare to be 
themselves disrespeetfully spoken of ; and they have 
often to conform or submit to the taste of the public, 
somewhat corrupted by melodramatic performances. 
It may be well to caU to mind that all this conversa- 
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tion occurs in the lobby in the castle or jpalace. 
Hamlet has come because the king has sent for him. 
When he finds Ophelia there, some suspicion may 
have arisen in his mind that her being there is not 
merely an accident. This would be sufficient to 
account for his question as to where her father himself 
was ? and also, perhaps, for his question to herself — 
" Are you honest ? " although this meaning is doubtful* 
But his consequent words have no relation to any 
immediate deception practised upon him ; and his 
allusion to her father has a more probable reference 
to the busy interference of Polonius on previous 
occasions. 

If all Hamlet's words and conduct in this scene, 
from his entrance to his exit, from the first line of the 
soliloquy to the words with which he departs, are 
reviewed without any previous impression of the whole 
scene being a mere piece of acting, it wiU be acknow- 
ledged, I think, that Hamlet's expressions from the 
commencement of his directly addressing Ophelia^ are 
all of the tissue of a madman's talk, with no clearly 
determined application to immediate circumstances. 
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and addressed by a disturbed mind and heart to the 
empty air or to the shadows of images crowding among 
his troubled thoughts. They contain unconnected allu- 
sions to himself, broken reflections unconsciously wound- 
ing Ophelia, starts of general suspicion, and sudden 
threats which flash and disappear, but which would 
have been carefully refrained from if there had been 
only deception intended to make the path to vengeance 
clear. If we would imravel all these mingled expres- 
sions, we find that it is scarcely of Opheha that Hamlet 
is speaking thus wildly, but of his mother, of her de- 
tested marriage, and of his own conscious imperfec- 
tions : all these things are tinging his discourse, but 
giving it no true colour. The very loveliness of 
Ophelia seems to his distempered vision only to sug- 
gest conceits of frauds and inconstancies, of the sacred- 
ness of marriage trampled on and defiled. His ineffec- 
tual thought of revenge still re-visits him: "Those 
that are married already, all but one, shall live." 

Opheha herself does not mistake Hamlet's oon- 
dition: she does not think him false, dishonourable, 
find feigning. The possibility of his being merely 
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acting the part of a madman, and in that character 
heaping insults upon her, and mocking her with 
insolent advice, never enters into her true and 
trusting mind. She knows, her natural instinct 
dictates, the only explanation ; her lover, is mad. 
The conviction sinks deep into her heart, and con- 
tributes to overpower her own reason in its turn. 
She addresses no vain remonstrance, to him, no 
reproach; she loves him truly and tenderly and 
faithfully stilL Her short and sobbing supplications 
are made to heaven, and for his restoration to reason ; 
for him who heeds not her distress, and seems not 
to hear her afiFectionate words or prayers, but who 
continues to talk with frenzied fluency until he leaves 
her. • And he leaves her unkindly, unfeehngly ; for 
it is thus that the insane lacerate the hearts of those 
who love them most. When he is gone, the heart- 
broken girl gives full expression to her despair, in 
words that well express his grievous state and 
her own. 

Oph. 0, what atioble mind is here o'erthrown ! 
The courtLefs, soldier's, scholar's, eye, tongue, sword, 
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The ezpecfancy and rose of the fair state, 

The. glass of fashion and the mould of form, 

The observ'd of all observers I quite, quite, down ! 

And I, of ladies most deject and wretched, 

That suck'd the honey of his music vows, 

Now see that noble and most sovereign reason. 

Like sweet beUs jangled, out of tune and harsh ; 

That unmatch'd form and feature of blown youth. 

Blasted with ecstacy : oh, woe is me ! 

To have seen what I have seen, see what I see ! 

Most sorrowful and true words. She has seen all 
the proofs of Hamlet's real and terrible malady ; his 
altered look, changed speech, modified movements, 
withered beauty ; all the work of a malady which, 
poisoning the very fountains of life, and mining in the 
intricacies of the brain, so strangely metamorphoses 
the body as well as the mind, and so utterly prostrates 
the most excellent of God's gifts to man. Hamlet who 
has just left her is not the Hamlet who, some months 
before, was the ornament and the hope of the courtly 
circle ^ he is a man worn and wasted by contending 
feelings, by alternations of raving and despondency, 
by doubts and apprehensions, by vigils and terrible 
thoughts. The accomplishments distinguishing the 
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courtier; the scholar, and the soldier have alike been 
dimmed and defaced. Such is the canker of the fairest 
flower of beauty, and of wisdom, and of wit, when the 
mind becomes diseased; and such are the changes 
which loving friends shudder to behold wrought by 
madness, often in brief spaces of time. And these are 
not things which a man might play. 

The king has, we know, been an unseen listener, 
with Polonius, to the strange colloquy of Hamlet with 
Ophelia, and intent alone on gathering from it the 
cause of Hamlet's altered behaviour, and, if possible, 
some welcome explanation of his "turbulent and 
dangerous lunacy." It would have been soothing to 
him to find that the prince, as Polonius so hastily 
concluded, was really mad for love. But the king's 
conscience has whispered to him an echo of his wife's 
misgivings, that the real cause is his father^s death, 
and their o'erhasty marriage. He gathers from 
Hamlet's wild talk that love has no concern with his 
xnalady; and the stray words of menace which the 
prince was not calm enough to restrain have alarmed 
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him^ and led him to doubt Hamlet's being mad at 
all:— 

EiNQ. Lore ! liis affections do not that way tend ; 
Kor what he spake, though it lack'd form a little. 
Was not like madness. There's something in his soul, 
O'er which his melancholy sits on brood ; 
And, I do doubt, the hatch, and the disclose, 
"Will be some danger. 

In truth he is not mad enough for the king's 
piupose, but merely so bewildered and imrestrained 
that inconvenient truths may be uttered by him, 
and the wild justice of revenge rouse him to dan- 
gerous actions. So the king determines on sending 
him to England, with the pretext of demanding some 
neglected tribute ; hoping that, 

Haply, the seas, and countries different, 
"With variable objects, shall expel 
This something- settled matter in his heart ; 
"Whereon his brains still beating, puts him thus 
From fashion of himself. 

Of which scheme Polonius approves ; although he by 
no means relinquishes his own theory of the matter, 
and continues to believe that the origin and com- 
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mencement of Hamlet's grief was n^lected Iotg. 
And still the old courtier has one more stratagem in 
store, namely that the queen-mother shall have a 
private interview with the prince, and all alone entreat 
him to show his' griefs. He advises that in such inter- 
view she should be " round with him ; " and further 
suggests that he, hapless man, should be so placed as 
to be an overhearer. Should that plan fail, he pro- 
poses that the king's plan of sending him to England 
should be adopted, or that Hamlet should be deprived 
of his liberty. Of all which the king thinks well. 

On the day after his first interview with the players, 
and apparently on the day following that in which he 
uttered such wild and incoherent expressions in con- 
versing, with Ophelia, he gives advice to his oldest 
player friend as to the delivery of a speech he had set 
down for insertion in the play to be acted before the 
king; and this advice includes directions so jadicious 
and admirable as to seem to add to the difficulty of 
comprehending the real condition of Hamlet's mind. 
Such variations of mood and manner of discourse 
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present' nothing new to those whose painful duty it 
is to live with the insane. Hamlet has his days of 
cahnness and his days of excitement ; and t]^e pre- 
sence of different persons affects him differently, and 
sometimes excessively, of some to contempt and anger, 
some to ridicule, and some to quieter reflection. In 
the first interview with the players, Polonius is present, 
upon whom he exercises his customary jokes; the 
second interview is with the players only, who know 
nothing of his suspected malady or of the designs he 
entertains, and to converse with them is agreeable to 
him, and even in some degree restorative of mental 
composure. Scenic performances have been among the 
intellectual pleasures habitual to him before disturbing 
interruptions and serious responsibilities came upon 
him. Occupied with the ordinary duties, and enjoying 
the refined relaxations of princely life, he might have 
lived on with an untroubled brain; accomplished, 
courteous, and kind, an easy ruler, a loving husband, a 
generous protector of those beneath him, and "loved 
of the multitude." But his quiet days of scholarship 
and courtly life have been rudely broken in upon, and 
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clouds and darkness encompass his future. For a 
time the players make him ahnost forget the wretched- 
ness the thought of which has unsettled his reason. 

Almost immediately after he dismisses the players 
he sees Horatio. Since Hamlet parted from him so 
wildly after the scene on the platform, we gather that 
he had on some occasion entrusted him with the story 
related by the ghost. He does not now quite maintain 
the composure observable in his latie interview with 
the players, and he utters protestations of regard 
with a fervour and fulness which he himself becomes 
conscious of as being " something too much of this." 
The idea of what is about to be done agitates him, 
and he breaks oflF to say — 

There is a play to-niglit before the king ; 
One scene of it comes near the circumstance 
Which I have told thee of my father's death. 
I prithee, Tvhen thou seest that act a-foot, 
Even with the very comment of thy soul 
Observe mine uncle : if his occulted guilt 
Do not itself unkennel in one speech, 
It is a damned ghost that we have seen ; 
And my imaginations are as foul 
Ab Vulcan's stithy. 
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We perceive that still he is harassed by uneasy 
doubts as to the real nature of the spirit he has seen, 
and whether it was indeed a spirit of health, or some 
goblin bringmg blasts from hell to delude and defile 
his souL To his exhortation to watch his uncle 
during the acting of the play, Horatio replies with his 
usual cheerfulness^ 

"Well, my lord, 
If he steal aught, the whilst this play is playing. 
And scape detecting, I will pay the theft. 

Whilst they are thus conversing, the king and queen, 
and Folonius, and Ophelia, and Eosencrantz^ and 
Guildenstem, and other lords attendant, enter ; with 
torches, and music, and the flourishes of trumpets: 
and then, it must be confessed that Hamlet instantly 
betrays, or appears at once to feign, an extravagance 
of manner and language at variance even with, the 
deportment just maintained with Horatio. The real 
promptings of malady seem at this particular time to 
be mingled with a wildness affected in order to bewilder 
the company, or to deceive the king and the court ; but 
the affected wildness is further stimulated by the 
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ungovernable excitement of a brain too unfeignedly 
disordered to be made the subservient instrument of a 
wish merely to gjeem to be disordered. Part of the "wild, 
talk of the prince seems only put on, to tease or to insult 
the king, or Polonius, but from this he soon passes on 
to expressions and conduct plainly dictated by a mind 
which, however cunning, he cannot control. 

" How fares our cousin Hamlet," says the king. 
*^ Excellent, i'faith," replies Hamlet, " of the cameleon's 
dish : I eat the au', promise-crammed ; you cannot feed 
capons so." — ^Well may the king rejoin, "I have 
nothing with this answer, Hamlet, these words are not 
mine." Then, after some jesting and mockery with 
Polonius, and some coarseness towards Opheha, when 
the pained and patient girl says " You are merry, my 
lord," he exclaims, " Who, II" and then gambols oft* 
as follows, 

Ham. God ! your only jig-maker. What should a man do 
but be merry ? for, look you, how cheerfully my mother looks, 
and my father died within these two hours. 

Oph. Nay, 'tis twice two months, my lord. 

Ham. So long ? Nay, then let the devil wear black, for Til 
have a suit of sables. heavens ! die two months ago, and 
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speaks as strangely as he formerly did with Horatio and 
Marcellus together, immediately after that unearthly 
discourse and when he was surfeited with recent 
horrors. As no gravity then resulted from that inter- 
view, so no gravity now results from his conviction that 
the ghost was a true ghost, the tale of the murder true, 
and his uncle the murderer. . He takes no coimsel 
with his friend. He exclaims that he will " take the 
ghost's word for a thousand pound," just as recklessly 
as he had said ^^ It is an honest ghost, that let me tell 
you." His words are now, as they were then, wild and 
hurling. No resolution springs up in his mind ; it is 
all disordered and unbalanced. He quotes doggerel 
verses, and caUs for the recorders. 

« 

Just when he is in this unsettled humour, Bosen* 
crantz and Guildenstem approach : they come to him, 
sent by the queen. Their presence chafes him, and in 
the short conversation with them he assumes a con- 
temptuous air, jaud baffles them with scoffing words, 
which amusingly and precisely resemble the expressions 
of certain persons partially insane, who delight in the 
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power of exercising a cultivated intellect in bewildering 

m 

plain people. This acuteness in putting their questioners 
out of countenance and averting their unwelcome 
inquiries, is well known to those experienced in the 
ways of the insane, and, although not combined with 
consistent and reasonable actions, is often extremely 
embarrassing to the inexperienced. 



GuiL. Good my lord, vouchsafe me a word with you, 

Ham. Sir, a whole history. 

GiriL. The king, sir, — 

Ham. Ay, sir, what of him ? 

Gfil. Is, in his retirement, marvellous distempered. 

Ham. With drink, sir ? 

Gtjil. No, my lord, rather with choler. 

Ham. Your wisdom should show itself more richer, to signify 
this to his doctor ; for, for me to put him to his purgation, 
would, perhaps, plunge him into far more choler. 

Gtjil. Good my lord, put your discourse into some frame, and 
start not so wildly from my affair. 

Ham. I am tame, sir, pronounce. 

GuiL. The queen, your mother, in most great afl^ction of 
spirit, hath sent me to you. 

Ham. You are w6lcome. 

GuiL. Nay, good my lord, this courtesy is not of the. right 
breed. If it shall please you to make me a wholesome answer, 
I will do your mother's commandment : if not, your pardon, 
and my return, shall be the end of my business, 

k2 
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Ham. Sir, I cannot. 

GuiL. What, my lord? 

Ham. Make you a wholesome answer; my wit's diseased. 
Bnt, sir, sach answers as I can make yon] shall command ; or 
rather, yon say, my mother : therefore, no more, but to the 
matter ; my mother, you say, — 

Eos. Then thus she says : Your behaviour hath struck her 
with amazement aad admiration. 

Ham. wonderful son, that can so astonish a mother ! — But 
is there no sequel at the heels of this mother's admiration ? 
Impart. 

Eos. She desires to speak with you in her closet, ere you 
go to bed. 

Ham. "We shall obey, were she ten times our mother. 
Have you any further trade with us ? 

At this point in the conversation, Eosencrantz 
appears to find something less unfriendly and dis- 
couraging in Hamlet's manner towards him, and 
appeals to the former friendship existing between 
them :— 

Eos. My lord, you once did love me. 

Ham. So I do still, by these pickers and stealers. 

Whereupon, although the acknowledgment is some- 
what equivocal, Rosencrantz ventures to ask him, 
plainly, what is the matter with him, and Hamlet as 
ingeniously baJQles hiin : — 
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Bos. Good my lord, what is your cause of distemper? You 
do, surely, but bar the door upon your own liberty, if you deny 
your griefs to your Mends. 

Ham. Sir, I lack advancement. 

Eosencrantz perseveres; until Hamlet becomes impa- 
tient, and, some one entering with a recorder, he 
rebukes him by insisting on his playing upon it, which 
when Eosencrantz professes his utter inability to do, 
Hamlet addresses him angrily : — 

Ham. Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing you 
make of me. You would play upon me ; you would seem 
to know my stops ; you would pluck out the heart of my 
mystery ; you would sound me from my lowest note to the top 
of my compass ; and there is much music, excellent voice, in this 
little organ ; yet cannot you make it speak. 'Sblood, do you 
think that 1 am easier to be played on than a pipe ? Call me 
what instrument you will, though you can fret me, you cannot 
play upon me. 

Even with Horatio his words have wanted coherence 
and government, and now, with Eosencrantz and 
Guildenstem, they are mocking, and indicative of much 
excitement. In the latter case be is doubtless angry 
becaiise he knows they have been employed to watch 
his words and to try to penetrate his thoughts j but 
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he had previously told them of his having been ill, and 
of his having recovered so as to know very well 
what he was about All through this conversation, 
however, the impression he could not but make was 
that he was unsound in mind ; and this impression 
could not but be dangerous to him. 

Polonius now arrives with a more urgent message 
from the queen. Hamlet vouchsafes him no gracious 
answer ; but plays on the old gentleman's wonder, and 
sports with his obsequiousness, by finding out mutable 
resemblances in a cloud to a camel, a weazel, and a 
whale, and suddenly says — " Then I will come to my 
mother by-and-by,'* and then desires his friends to 
leave him. He is left alone : the day is spent, and the 
night suggests horrors to him. With no one to hear 
him, he talks of yawning churchyards, and of hell 
breathing out contagion to this world j says he could 
now drink hot blood, and do such bitter business as the 
day would quake to look on. The terrible remem- 
brance of the ghost scene has again come over him. A 
dread arises in his mind that in such a mood and hour 
he might be tempted to murder even his mother, to 
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whom he is going, as he promised. Possibly such a 
thought did for a moment possess him ; but he recovers 
himself, and goes on thus : — 

Soft; now to my mother. — 

heart, lose not thy nature ; let not ever 
The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom : 
Let me be cruel, not unnatural ; 

1 will speak daggers to her, but use none ; 
My tongue and soul in this be hypocrites ; 
How in my words soever she be shent, 

To give them seals, never, my soul, consent ! 

[Exit 

We can almost fancy him handling the hilt of his 
dagger in the beginning of this portion of his soliloquy, 
and abandoning it at the close. 

On his way to his mother's apartment, immediately 
afterward, he sees the king at his prayers, and alone; 
trying to pray, rather, and unable to repent j his 
" limed soul " struggling to be free. Hamlet's imme- 
diate motion is to kill him there and at once, and so to 
send him to heaven "now he is praying." But his 
purpose falls away, as customary with him, before re- 
finements and sophistries : he resolves to wait for some 
occasion less^ favourable to his victim, rather than— 
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To take bim in the purgmg of his aou},' 
When he is fit and seasoned for the passage. 

And so with this somewhat demomac excuse for delay, 
he gains the delay that is dear to him. The reason 
itself is curiously built on the fact that his father was 
taken away all unprepared. This portion of the play 
(omitted in acting) merits most attentive reading, 
being full of acuteness, and richly eloquent ; stiU the 
reasoning is such as would scarcely suggest itself except 
to a maddened mind. 

In the struggle going on in the king^s breast, and in 
his vain attempt to pray, the unhappy usurper and 
murderer uses expressions which make even a man so 
deeply guilty an object of pity to all' Christian souls. 
Here, as in the sleep-walking words of Lady Macbeth, 
the tortures of conscience, never to be evaded, are por- 
trayed by the great poet of humanity so that humanity, 
is not forgotten, with all its weakness and with all its 
frailty : — 

King. Pray can I nol^ ' 

Though inclination be as sharp as will ; 
My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent ; 
And, like a maja to double business bound. 
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I stand ill pause T^here I shal first begin, 
And both neglect. What if this cursed hand 
"Were thicker than itself with brother's blood I 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 
To wash it white as snow ? 

The hope of mercy, however, is with him faint and 
low ; for a moment he cherishes it^ but then abandons 
it and falls into^blacker despair : — 

Then I'll look up ; 
My fault is past. But, 0, what fonn of prayer 
Can serve my turn ? Forgive me my foul murther I 
That cannot be ; since I am still possess'd 
Of those effects for which I did the murther, 
My crown, mine own ambition, and the queen. 

With these thoughts he goes on, and is unable to dis- 
guise from himself that although in the corrupted cur- 
rents of this world, pardon may be bought and justice 
shoved aside, it " is not so above," where each soul 
must give in evidence true, and fuU, and complete. 
And this conflict ends in an inability to raise his 
thoughts to the merciful heaven to which he lifts up 
his words. 

The dreadful suggestions \psiting the mind of Hamlet 
whilst witnessing the king's apparent devotions, have 
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not been yielded to — ^have passed away. But they seem 
only to have given place before sucb reasoning as has 
in it really something of the contagion of hell. 
Thoughts so frightful are only woven together in those 
minds which have become frenzied beyond the range of 
feelings that distinguish men from demons. Pursuing 
his questionings, Hamlet succeeds in convincing him- 
self that he should await some other occasion for killing 
the king, and that to avail himself of the present op- 
portunity would not be a fulfilling of his revenge for 
the taking off of his father all unprepared, "with all 
his crimes broad blown, as flush as May.'* 

Ham. No. 

Up, sword, and fcaow thou a more horrid hent ; 

When he is drunk, asleep, or in his rage ; 

Or in the incestuous pleasures of his bed ; 

At gaming, swearing ; or about some act 

That has no relish of salvation in 't ; 

Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven ; 

And that his soul may be as danm'd and black, 

As hell, whereto it goes. 

Well has Dr. Johnson said — "This speech, in which 
Hamlet, represented as a virtuous character, is«not con- 
tent with taking blood for blood, but contrives damna- 
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tion for the man that he would punish, is too horrible to 
be read or to be uttered.'* But it is the speech of a man 
uttering maniacal exaggerations of feeling. Such exag- 
gerations of anger or ferocity are occasionally recog- 
nised in the ravings of the mad, but of no other 
persons, however enraged or depraved. The speech, it 
is also to be observed, has no listeners; there is no- 
body by to feign to. The terrible words are the dic- 
tation of a mind so metamorphosed by disorder, that 
aU healthy and natural feelings, aU goodness and 
mercy, have been forcibly driven out of it. This passing 
glimpse of the king seems to send him to his mother^s 
chamber in a fiercer mood than he was in when he 
received his mother's message. His mind continues 
possessed with images of his hated uncle ; nothing 
that ensues can detach his attention from them ; not 
his mother's distress, not the incidental slaying of 
Polonius, not even the reappearance of his father's 
ghost. The memory of his mother's marriage pre- 
dominates over all immediate impressions, and imparts 
to all his words a diseased and disproportionate rancour. 
He goes to the apartment in which his mother stays 
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for him. Polonius has just had time to tell the queen 
that Hamlet is coming, and to give her his prompt 
oounsel how to deal with him : — 

Pol. Look, you lay home to Mm ; 

Tell him his pranks have been too broad to bear with. 
And that your grace hath screened and stood between 
Much heat and him. Ill silence me e'en here. 
Pray you, be round with him. 

He conveys hixxiself behind the arras, as he promised 
to the king to do, that there. should be some more 
audience than a partial mother. His suggestions have 
generally had unhappy results. Even by his counsel 
the troubled queen has sent for Hamlet, vainly led to 
imagine she would have some influence over h^ son, 
and might rate him out of his strange mood. Bitter 
disappointment awaits her, and worse disaster falls 
upon her adviser. Instead of finding a son d g ^rjl^ ft^n< ^ 
submissive under maternal reproof, she finds herself 
scornfully accosted, assailed in the bitterest terms, and 
with the fo ulest reproaches ; all unknown before. Her 
sendin g for him has rekindled in his deranged m ind 
every feeling of exasperation against her ; and rendered 
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bim, for the first time, unable to control himself so fe g 
ag to treat his mother with outward respect. His 
manner, after uttering a few short sentences, becomes 
80 excited, that the queen, all alarmed, shrieks for 
help; and the fated Polonius, forgetting all prudent 
precaution, also calls aloud from his hiding place, and 
is immediately stabbed through the arras by Hamlet ; 
who, for one exulting moment, fondly believes that he 
has slain the king. The wild impulses of the night are 
still acting on Hamlet's distempered brain, and exclude 
the natural sorrow and remorse with which he would, 
if sane, have been affected on finding that he had slain 
an innocent old man, once the friend and favourite of 
his father. Every feeling seems incontestably per- 
verted by sheer madness. Nor does he at all recover 
himself all through his subsequent interview with the 
queen. His self-command is so utterly gone that he 
puts into words the bitterest and coarsest thoughts 
that have passed through his mind in his previous 
reflections on her marriage, thoughts natural in a mind 
angrily revolving what has strongly moved it, but of 
which a healthy mind would suppress or mitigate the 
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expression. Doubtless the recent glimpse he has had 
of the king at his prayers, and his own struggle with 
the murderous impulses then upsprmging, have con- 
spired to drive him thus from all composure and de- 
corum. Even before he entered the queen's apartment 
his voice was heard crying out "Mother, mother, 
mother,'* and when he appears he abruptly accosts her, 
asking wildly, "Now mother; what's the matter?" 
And when he discovers that his rude words have 
alarmed some unseen auditor, whom he has passionately 
stabbed, and that his unfortunate victim has been 
Polonius, his apostrophe to the dead is frivolous and 
heartless. No sense of what he has done affects him ; 
he turns fiercely on his mother, regardless of her 
natural horror at this wanton deed of blood : — 

Leave wringing of your hands ; peace, sit you down, 
And let me wring your heart. 

All through the interview, it is not a sorrowing, 
princely, respectful son earnestly and passionately 
remonstrating with his mother; but an impetuous 
madman forgetful of the proper object of his purposed 
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revenge ; forgetful of the admonition of that unearthly 
being, who, whilst exhorting him to revenge his murder, 
solemnly enjoined him not to contrive against his 
mother aught ; and now so deprived of all self-control 
and healthful feeling as at the first to impress upon 
his mother's mind the idea that he has come to kill 
her j and then almost exclusively to abuse and insult 
her on the subject of her second marriage— his first 
maddening grief. He does indeed say, just after he 
has stabbed the unfortunate Polonius through the 
arras, and when his mother exclaims against that rash 
and bloody deed : — 

Ham. a bloody deed ; — almost as bad, good mother. 
As Tfill a king and marry with his brother. 

an expression which the queen evidently does not com- 
prehend ; for she repeats the words "as kiU a king !" 
in amazement; and, soon afterward, more and more 
surprised by Hamlet's insolence, she asks — 

Queen. . "What have I done, that thou dar'st wag thy tongue 
In noise so rude against me ? 

To which her son's reply is but farther reproach and 
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insult, on the subject, not of his father^s murder, but of 
her second marriage. The terms of hatred which he 
employs show that morbid exaggeration on this subject 
which has so much to do with the explanation of his 
whole conduct. His personal abhorrence of his uncle 
is dwelt upon with revolting particularity, and as if his 
mother's acceptance of him for her husband was all 
that tortured his mind. His reproaches dwell mo st on 
her affections having been weaned from her late digni- 
fied lord, and even transferred, during his lifetime, to 
his more sensual brother. Some consciousness of this, 



which, and not participation in or knowledge of the 
murder, seems to have been her crime, may have caused 
her, in reply to her son's reproaches for that second 
and o'er hasty marriage, to exclaim, — 

O Hamlet, speak no more : 
Thou tum'st mine eyes into my very soul ; 
And there I see such black and grained spots, 
As will not leave their tract. 

But there is still no reason to think that the infatuated 
queen knew aught of the real manner of her first hus- 
band's death. This want of complicity is to be assumed 
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from the words of the ghost's relation to Hamlet in the 
first act^ where the allusion to the queen is not as to a 
participator in the crime of jnurder, but as having cast 
disgrace upon the royal bed. In the Quarto of 1603, 
there is even a curious variation in this appeal of the 
queen to Hamlet. She is made to say,^ — 

Bat, as I have a soul, I swear to heaven 
I never knew of this most horrid murder. 

but these lines can scarcely be quoted as authoritative : 
they are omitted in the Quarto of 1604. Certainly, 
no suspicion of his mother having been privy to the 
crime is expressed in Hamlet's soliloquies, nor in con- 
nection with the test of the play-scene, nor even in this 
outrageous conversation. It is her second marriage, 
hasty and indelicate, which inflames Hamlet's thoughts 
and tongue. In answer to his mother's question, as to 
what she has done, his reply is, — 

Such an act, 
That blurs the grace and blush of modesty ; 
Galls virtue hypocrite ; takes oS the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love, 
And sets a blister there ; makes marriage vows 
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As false as dicers' oaths: 0, sucli a deed 
As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very soul ; and sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words. 

The queen's insensibility on this subject makes her 
incapable of fully comprehending these reproaches; 
and then follows the remarkable speech which Hamlet 
addresses to her, ii\ the first part of which he compares 
the grace and dignity of her first husband with the 
absence of both in her second ; and, abandoning that 
higher strain, revels in coarser reproach, not unmixed 
with the grossness that underlays the finer qualities of 
his mind ; and more and more tinged, as he proceeds, with 
the kind of brutality previously displayed in his expres- 
sions to Ophelia. His own expressions re-act on his 
violence, and increase it. The figures he draws of his 
hated uncle still provoke him more : he forgets h is 

TYinfhpr^ ri[\nnh as Via V^QSf fprgnff pti h\a fafliftr an A r^jp 

pro mise to his father's ghost ; abandons himself to 
mere abuse of his uncle, and almost riots in a foul 
vocabulary ; until the poor queen, still loving him, can 
but exclaim 
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0, speak to me no more ; 
These words, like daggers, enter in mine ears ;-r- 
H"o more, sweet Hamlet 1 

But her son cannot be stayed ; he heeds her not^ but 
simply raves against his uncle — 

Ham. a murtherer, and a villain ; 

A slave, that is not twentieth, part the tythe 
Of your precedent lord : — a vice of kings : 
A cutpurse of the empire and the rule ; 
That from a shelf the precious diadem stole, 
And put it in his pocket. 

At this moment, and whilst thus storming, his 
father's ghost appears to him again. 

This second appearance to Hamlet of the ghost of 
his father, and now to him alone, and not to the queen 
who is present, one would be inclined to class with the 
apparition of Banquo to Macbeth in the banquet 
scene, or with the air-drawn dagger that led him to 
Duncan's chamber, but that the ghost is made again to 
address Hamlet in words. The queen finds her son's 
outrageous epithets of contempt for her husband sud- 
denly suspended. His frenzy has given place to an 
expression of alarm as solemn as that which seized him 

L 2 
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on the platfoim; he gazes strangely on what to his 
mother is but vacancy. To him there is presented the 
figure of his father, come from the grave, H^ starts in 
the middle of his breathless speech, and the words he 
utters seem to her to be but distracted interjections, 
spoken to the empty air : — 

Save me, and hover o'er me with your wings, 

Ye heavenly guards ! — ^What would you, gracious figure ? 

This sudden transition, this frantic adjuration, may well 
occasion the queen to cry out — '* Alas ! he's mad" 

We must remember that this second visit of the 
ghost to Hamlet is made when, after several soliloquies, 
after much agitation and delay, Hamlet has at length 
roused himself to a course of action which is apparently 
considered by him to be a part of the great task he has 
promised to perform. But the course of action taken 
has very little relation to the wrongs declared or the 
injunctions given by his father's spirit when encountered 
on the platform. The mmder of his father, by his 
uncle, and his own intention or implied promise to 
kill the murderer, have given place in his mind to his 
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old and great and ever recurring grievance of the 
second marriage of his mother. He permits the king 
to live on, from day to day ; but he lashes his mind 
into a fiiry against his mother ; he aknost forgets the 
murder, whilst the marriage that followed so hard 
upon it stiU maddens him. His expressions, just 
quoted, when the ghost interrupts his frenzied speech 
to the queen, are clearly indicative of his sudden con- 
sciousness of all this. 

« 

Ham. Do you not come your tardy son to chide, 
That, laps'd in time and passion, lets go by 
The important acting of your dread command ? 

The reply of the ghost is equally expressive — 

Ghost. Do not forget : This visitation 

Is but to whet thy ahnost blunted purpose. 

But, look ! amazement on thy mother sits : 

0, step between her and her fighting soul ; 
* * * * * 

Speak to her, Hamlet. 

The purpose has indeed been forgotten in that in* 
ordinate abuse, so suddenly stopped, to the queen's 
amassement, which is not abated by seeing her son 
holding disGOiurse with incorporal air, and replying to 
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'what mnst seem to her to be but imaginary Words, 
and gazing intently on what she can but deem a vision 
of his disordered mind. And when, at the ghosfs 
biddmg, he returns to her with some imexpected 
tenderness, saying, " How is it with you, lady ? ** she 
naturally replies 

QiTEEN. Alas, how is't with you ? 

That you do bend your eye on vacancy, 

And with the incorporal air do hold discourse ? 
« « * * * 

* * * ! gentle son, 

Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper, 
Sprinkle cool patience. Whereon do you look ? 

She sees him still straining his eyes on vacancy ; for 

the figure of the ghost still lingers to Hamlet's view, 

as his words fearfully depict ; 

Ham. On him ! on him ! — ^Look you how pale he glares ! 
His form and cause conjoin'd, preaching to stones, 
"Would make them capable. — 

Addressing the dread figure itself, he adds — 

Do not look upon me ; 
Lest, with this piteous action, you convert 
My stem effects ; then what I have to do 
WiU want true colour ; tears, perchance, for blood. 
QlJEEdsr^ To whom do you speak this ? 
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Ham. Do you see nothing there ? 

Qttben. Nothing at all ; yet all that is I see. 

Ham. Nor did you nothing hear ? 

Queen. No, nothing, but ourselves. 

Ham. Why, look you there ! look how it steals away ! 
My father, in his habit as he lived ! 
Look, where he goes, even now, out of the portal t 

In the representation of this particular scene of the 
play the omission of the visible appearance of the 
ghost would certainly add to its eflfect on the imagina- 
tive portion of the auditors. The actor's power to 
convey the impression of the awful vision, by his 
gestures and coimtenance, as well as by words, might 
be called forth with more terrific reality than seems to 
be practicable by any arrangements for the bodily 
presence of a spiritual visitor, which are never fully 
efFectuaL But if such an innovation were likely to 
be acceptable to a miscellaneous English audience, it 
would scarcely be justifiable, because, if adopted, the 
words uttered by the ghost must also be left out, con- 
stituting a departure from Shakspeare's text inconsis- 
tent with the faithful interpretation of it which has 
been insisted upon as essential, and almost as a pious 
duty. On the French stage, where the gtost does not 
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appear at all except to the imagination of the actor, it 
was in a scene imitated from this in the Hamlet of M. 
Ducis, that Talma produced the extraordinary effects 
which have been often described. In the tragedy of 
Hamlet, as imitated by M. Ducis, there are great 
departures from the Hamlet of Shakspeare, not the 
result of any want of respect in the mind of that dis- 
tinguished French writer for one whom he ranks with 
Sophocles, but of greater respect for the genius or rules 
of the French stage, and the demands of the manners 
and language of his countrymen. The soliloquies are 
based upon those in the Hamlet of Shakspeare, but the 
language is modified by French expression; and the 
story is very freely dealt witL The queen is made 
the accomplice in the poisoning of the king ; Hamlet 
is told this by the ghost of his father ; and exhorted to 
kill both her and Clodius, who represents the imcle of 
our tragedy, and who is her lover, and aspires to be her 
husband and to succeed to the throne. Ophelia is the 
daughter of Clodius, and Hamlet her accepted lover. 
His distracted conduct, of which she does not know 
the cause, alarms her, but at length he avows it^ pro- 
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nouDcies their union impossible, and reveals his enmity 
to her father, whose side of the question she resolves to 
defend ; and they part. Ever haunted by the spectre, 
so that to his mind the sky is obscured by day and 
shines with horrid fires by night, Hamlet mingles 
meditations of self-murder with thoughts of revenge, 
and misgivings as to the actual guilt of his mother, and 
inextinguishable hatred of Clodius, whom at length he 
stabs ; and Hamlet is supposed then to become king. 
Throughout the whole of the tragedy the poetical 
enthusiasm of M. Ducis was perhaps benumbed by the 
judgment of Voltaire, scarcely yet reversed by French 
writers, however great their eminence. The editor of 
Ducis's works alludes to Shakspeare as having been 
almost without education, and as having written among 
a people still in a state of barbarism, in a language still 
tmformed, and for a stage where all was irregular, and 
the dramatic rules and observances of the French 
theatre were unknown or disdained. We do not find, 
therefore^ in the French Hamlet the scene on the 
platform, or the conversations with Eosencrantz and 
Guildenstem^ or the scene with the players, or that in 
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which they play before the king and queen 5 and all 
that relates to the distraction of Ophelia, and to her 
death| and the whole scene in the chttrchyard, are so 
absolutely expunged as to remind the English reader of 
the cutting and slashing which perplexed and tried the 
manager Puff, in the Tragedy Eehearsed. But with all 
these omissions the tragedy of M. Ducis is a composi- 
tion of great beauty, and the language is both expres- 
sive and full of dignity. 

On our own stage we can only acknowledge the 
difficulty of representing the ghost of Hamlet's father 
" in his habit as he lived " ; but when the play is read 
we enter fully into the spirit of the queen's reflections ; 
for, when she sees her son following with eager eyes and 
affrighted expression what is to her but vacancy or an 
imagined object, and hears his fervent description of 
some moving figure, to her invisible, she can but con- 
clude that he is delirious, as his previous words had 
already made her fear, and she says, 

This is the very coinage of your brain : 
This bodily creation ecstasy 
I« very cunning in. 
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Bat Hamlet has himself seen his father's ghost, and 
has heard the words of his father's spirit, as palpably as 
*when he saw and. heard them on the platform, when, 
although now only visible to him, it was no less dis- 
tinctly seen by Horatio and Marcellus ; and he seizes 
on the queen's incorrect conclusion, and steadfast in 
the evidence of his senses, repudiates the theory of his 
ecstasy or madness. It is curious to observe that the 
arguments he adduces to disprove his mother^s supposi- 
tion are precisely such as certain ingenious madmen 
delight to employ — 

Ham. Ecstasy ! 
My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 
And makes as healthful music : It is not madness 
That I have uttered : bring me to the test 
And I the matter will re-word ; which madness 
"Would gambol from. 

This distinction of Hamlet has been too confidently 
quoted as affording an unerring test of sanity or in- 
sanity ; but in truth it is only in the acute stage of 
mania, or, according to the old expression, the stage of 
ecstasy, that the madman is unable to re-word any 
matter spoken by him, and gambols from it. In many 
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chronio forms of mania, and in almost every form, of 
melancholia, the patient is not only able to re-word 
what he has uttered, but is found to repeat it eveiy 
day, for weeks, or months, or years. Such patients 
wiU even re-write words or letters, copying them pre- 
cisely for presentation every morning. Many of them 
who are even generally violent, and sometimes dan- 
gerous, are yet shrewd enough to challenge those who 
address them to prove their madness, asking them to 
propose questions or calculations to them, or to exa- 
mine them as to circumstances, and times, and dates. 
This medical view of Hamlet's argument is taken 
by Dr. Bucknill in his minutely critical analysis of 
Hamlet's psychology, founded on large and careful 
observation,* and conducted with a generous regard for 
aU other commentators upon this " magnificent drama," 
which, it is truly observed, scarcely any two minds 
can contemplate from the same point of view. 

In Hamlet's case, the denial of his madness to his 
mother would have been equivalent to an avowal that 
all the strange conduct she had observed and grieved 

* The Psychology of Shakespeare, p. 88. 
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over^ all his insolent behaviour to the king and to 
PoloniuSy all his cruelty to Ophelia, all his conduct in 
the play scene, had merely been put on to deceive,- 
whilst still the object of all this deception remained 
imaccomplished, and must be frustrated by the avowal. 
A nmn capable of feigning madness so long would 
scarcely have so far forgotten himself as to confess his 
deception so prematurely. 

In all this conversation, which could not have had its 
peculiar character if Hamlet's mind had been calm 
enough to remember the respect due to his mother, 
and which no part of her conduct had forfeited since 
he so strongly expressed it in the first act of the play, 
he is anxious not to avail himself of the plea of madness, 
which is commonly supposed to have been assumed in 
his former discourse with Ophelia. The motives for 
desiring to be thought mad, if there were any defined 
motives, still exist ; but he desires to deprive his mother 
of any such belief to support her under his insults. His 
ferocity seems to his disturbed judgment no more than 
just and natural anger. The same inconsistency leads 
him still to wish that the king may continue to think 
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him mad^ althongh one of the consequencea must he 
that he is to he haniahed under that supposition. 
With equal want of consistency, he seems to think 
no more of that solemn second yisit of the ghost which 
shook his frame so severely ; and, protesting that he 
is of sound mind, reyerts to and dilates upon his 
mother^s marriage with his uncle. All that he says 
and does is tinctured by the general disturbance of his 
understanding. 

Towards the close of this scene with his mother, 
when, in her agitation, she exclaims, " What shall I 
do)" and he enjoins her not to let the king suppose 
him merely mad in craft, he starts wildly off to another 
subject, or rather to two subjects in rapid succession, 
certainly with no motive for affecting any mental dis- 
order, — 

Ham. I must to England ; you know that ? 

and finds matter of amusement in the arrangements 
making for setting him packing to England with his 
two schoolfellows, whom he says he will trust as he will 
adders fanged ; and at the same time indulges a few 
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parting jests over poor dead Polonius, ascribing the 
packing to " this man," — 

this counsellor 
most sweet and most grave 
Who was in life a foolish prating knave. 

And with this cold insensibility he bids his -mother 
good night. Both his words and his conduct, long in- 
dicative .of his not being in his perfect mind, seem now 
to mark the height of mental malady. As sequences 
true to nature, we shall find that intervals of calmness 
still from time to time recur, but interrupted in ex- 
citing circumstances by fresh gusts of malady, until 
all Hamlet's tragic history of wretchedness and mad- 
ness is completed, and his unhappy destiny fulfilled. 
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From that time the king has been bent on getting 
him altogethw out of the way ; on sending him to 
England, where he belieyes the influence of Denmark 
will be sufficient to prevent further inconvenience being 
occasioned by him. He has revolved the project of 
sending him there, nominallj to demand neglected 
tribute, and also with the specious hope that change of 
scene might overcome his mental infirmity ; but, as it 
afterward appears, with less politic and less benevolent 
purposes. For the present, however, he thinks it best 
to countenance the idea of Hamlet's actual madness, 
for he knows he can iU afford the loss of popularity 
which the death of Polonius may occasion :— 

Alas ! how shall this bloody deed be answered ? 
It will be laid to us, whose providence 
Should have kept short, restrained, and out of haunt, 
This mad young man : but, so much was our love. 
We would not understand what was most fit ; — 

In the second scene of the fourth act, Bosencrantz and 
Guildenstem are sent again to Hamlet by the troubled 
king, Vith charge to speak fair to him : he tells them 
also that Hamlet has in madness slain Polonius, and 
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begs them to bring the dead body into the chapelt but 
Hamlet treats these ambassadors with utter disdain, 
calls Eosencrantz a sponge out of whom the tring will 
squeeze what he can glean, and leave him dry again ; 
he win not say what has been done with the dead 
body ; goes on angrily, says " the king is a thing — ^" 
but when Guildenstem exclaims, in surprise, " a thing, 
my lord ? " checks himself, saying " of nothing : bring 
me to him," and he accompanies them to the presence, 
where, as usual, his words become wilder. When the 
king asks him where Polonius is, he answers " at 
supper;" and when more closely questioned, says — 

• 

Ham. In heaven ; send thither to see : if your messenger find 
him not there, seek him i' the other place yourself. But, 
indeed, if you find him not this month, you shall nose him as 
you go up the stairs into the lobby. 

King. Go seek him there. [To soTne Attendants. 

Ham. He will stay till you come. 

[Exeunt Attendants. 

The interview is concluded by the king's announce- 
ment of the necessity for his immediate removal, and 
the third scene of the fourth act closes with thfe de- 
parture of Hamlet for England, and with a soliloquy in 

M 2 
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whicli^tlie king expresses his trust that, according to 
his ''letters conjuring to that effect," the death of 
Famlet may be obtained. But Hamlet has already 
defVised a plan for disappointing the king's viHany, and 
turning the murderous intent against the schoolfellows 
who are to be the companions of .his voyage. He has 
told the queen what he intends ; to the king he has 
been less explicit, but still significant, using certain 
expressions of doubtful import when informed of the 
necessity for his going. 

• 

King. Hamlet, this deed of thine, for thine especial safety, 
Which we do tender, as we dearly grieve 
For that which thou hast done, must send thee hence 
With fiery quickness : Therefore, prepare thyself ; 
The bark is ready, and the wind at help, 
The associates tend, and everything is bent 
For England. 

Ham. For England ? 

King. Ay, Hamlet. 

Ham. Good. 

King. So is it, if thou knew'st our purposes. 

Ham. I see a cherub, that sees them. — But, come ; for 
England ! — Farewell, dear inother. 

King. Thy loving father, Hamlet. 

H^. My mother : Father and' mother is man and wife ; 
Man and wife is one flesh ; and so, my mother. Come, for 
England. 
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This mockery makes the king stillmore impatient to 
tempt him on board without "delay. 

It happens that just at this time Prince Portinbras 
of Norway claims a promised permission to march •» 

across the kingdom of Denmark, and a captain being 
sent forward is met by Hamlet and his companions 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstem. Hamlet asks whither 
the forces are proceeding, and is answered that their 
destiny is some part of Poland. 

Ham. Goes it against the main of Poland, Sir, 
Or for some frontier ? 

Cap. Truly to speak, and with no addition, 
We go to gain a little patch of ground. 
That hath in it no profit but the name. 
To pay five ducats, five, I would not farm it ; 
Nor will it yield to Norway, or the Pole, 
A ranker rate, should it be sold in fee. 

Ham. "Why, then the Polack never will defend it. 

Cap. Yes, 't is already garrisoned. 

Ham. Two thousand souls, and twenty thousand ducats 
WiU not debate the question of this straw : 
This is the imposthume of much wealth and peace, 
That inwards breaks, and shows no cause without 
Why the man dies. — I humbly thank you, Sir. 

The captain departs. Hamlet, dwells on^ the ^ 
thought of the vain-glorious foUy of one nation striving 
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thus to obtain a fancied advantage over another; and 
dismissing Rosencrantz and Guildenstem, falls into 
reflections on his own continued abstinence from 
action, imder excitements to which those moving the 
Norwegian army seem to him as trifles. 

Ham. How all occasions do inform against me, 
And spur my dull revenge ! What is a man, 
If his chief good, and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed ? a beast, no more. 
Sure, He that made us .with such large discourse, 
Looking before, and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fast in us imus'd. — Now, whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event, -^ 
A thought which, quarter'd, hath but one part wisdom. 
And ever, three parts coward, — I do not know 
"Why yet I live to say ** This thing's to do ;" 
Sith I have cause, and wiU, and strength, and means, 
To do ' t. Examples, gross as earth, exhort me : 
Witness, this army of such mass and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince ; 
Whose spirit, with divine ambition puff 'd. 
Makes mouths at the invisible event ; 
Exposing what is mortal, and unsure, 
To all that fortune, death, and danger, dare. 
Even for an egg-sheU. 

The expressive word9 of this soliloquy are all neces- 
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sarilj omitted when so long a play is performed ; but 
they repay the perusal and reperusal of the student. 
They pdnt in yaried colours still the same perpetual 
struggle that forbids repose to Hamlet, without leading 
him to the action to which he has devoted himself: 
and thus, as Coleridge tersely expresses it, ** mistaking 
the seeing his chains for the breaking of them, he 
delays action till action is of no use." Pursuing his 
reflections, they become, as on former occasions of self- 
communion, intolerable to him; he maddens himself 
with images of a father kiUed, a mother stained, and 
yet himself letting all sleep, — whilst to his shame he 
sees — 

The imminent death of twenty thonsand men, 
That, for a fantasy, and trick of £ame, 
Go to their graves like beds ; — 

iand once more he vows that from this time forth, his 
thoughts shall '* be bloody or be nothing worth." 

But still Hamlet is the same. Kot his suspicion 
that he is to be sent to England to be killed, not even 
the second appearance of his father's spirit, has stimu- 
lated him to actioh^ nor whetted his almost blunted 
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purpose. His irritation has driven him to outrageous 
words and deeds; but words that might have been 
spared^ and deeds which, although shocking, hav^ been 
useless. He is now chiefly dwelling, with k secret plea- 
sure, onhis anticipated circumvention of the treacherous 
companions with whom, in apparent submission, he is 
about to proceed to England. In the meantime his 
madness has wrought the customary miseries conse- 
quent on madness ; has scattered disasters on many 
around him, and brought griefs on all dearest to him. 
His behaviour has torn his mother's heart with afflic- 
tion ; he has carelessly stabbed the innocent good old 
man Polonius, whose son is now returning home full of 
treasonous rage, to reap revenge on him, and on the 
king, and on the troubled state. But, most ajffecting 
consequence of all, his mad conduct has dethroned the 
reason of the gentle Ophelia ; whose pitiable state now 
arrests our attention, and for a time suspends the 
general action of the play. And never did poet's pen 
draw so touching and so true a portrait of madness 
fallen on a dehcate and affectionate girL 

This accumulation of madness in one play might 
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seem to aflford matter for criticism; but ifc is not at 
variance with what, in scenes of complicated trouble 
and trial, physicians conversant with the insane see 
now and then examples of. Husbands becoming insane 
in the course of the long and hopeless insanity of 
wives; sensitive women's hearts failing and reason 
undermined when a husband's madness has broken 
up their home and ruined every comfortable hope ; 
grieving nlothers falling into profound melancholy for 
sons or daughters stricken with mental malady ; an(J 
lovers becoming insane when the fond object of love 
has been imexpectedly deprived of reason. And of all 
these things Shakspeare had observed something, as of 
all things else. 

Looking back on the events of the play, we see that 
the happy days of Ophelia were really past when the 
action of the play began; those days in which her 
heart first responded to the sweet words then heard 
from Hamlet's hps, and when yet no doubt of his true 
love had-foimd entrance into her girlish mind, lln- 
happiness has been ever since gathering over her* 
When we first saw her (Act I., Scene 3), she was 
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as tinheedihgly as if he had merely killed a rat ; but 
^ she knows that her poor father is dead and buried 
^'hugger-mugger;" that may be all : a lover crazed 
and ll)st, a father suddenly dead and buried : but that 
is enough, and these things have broken her heart. 
Of these two subjects, evermore intertwined, the thread 
of her incoherent utterings is now composed. She 
exhibits no violence, not even maniacal excess. Her 
mind submits and sinks. Sweet womanly instincts 
alone survive the wreck, and float upon the disturbed 
stream of her thoughts. 

She has gone towards the apartment of the 
queen, who has ever been kind to her, almost as a 
mother. Horatio announces her, but the queen, pre- 
occupied with sorrow and fear, so that " each toy seems 
prol jgue to some great amiss," is unwilling to see her. 
Horatio pleads that the poor girl is importunate, 
indeed distract; and seeks sympathy and pity: he 
describes her state, and the description has a living 
truth :— 

HoB« She speaks much of her father ; says, she hears 
There's tricks i' the world; and hems, and beats her heart ; 
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Spurns enviously at straws ; speaks things in doubt, 
That carry but half sense : her speech is nothing, 
Tet the unshaped use of it doth move 
The hearers to collection ; they aim at it, 
And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts ; 
"Which, as her winks, and nods, and gestures yield them, 
Indeed would make one think there would be thought, 
Though nothing sure, yet much unhappily. 

Introduced by this description of her cKanged state, 
the poor maiden comes in hastily, her manner and her 
language excited; exclaiming, quite beyond the use 
and wont of her unobtrusive behaviour, — 

l?rtiere is the beauteous majesty of Denmark ? 

And when the queen, amazed at this, says, "How 
now, Ophelia ?" she sings a snatch of song about a 
lover, and then, when interrupted, of another song of 
some one dead and gone ; and then again, when the 
king has added kind words to those of his queen, she 
glances off to one song more, which she will finish; and 
of which love again, but faithless and treacherous love, 
forms the burthen ; dropping after its conclusion into 
saddest meditation ; hoping all may be well, but ex- 
horting patience, and saying, " but I cannot choose but 
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weep^ to think they should lay him i' the cold ground/' 
and that her brother "shall know of it;" and then,. as 
if taking leave of some one she has uttered these 
things to, she thanks them for their "good counsel ;" 
orders* her coach, sweetly bids "Good night, ladies: 
good night, sweet ladies ; good night, good night," 
and, unconscious where and with whom she is, departs 
as hurriedly as she came in. 

This spectacle touches even the heart of the king, 
and wrings from him those expressions which portray 
the accumulating horrors of vengeful tragedy : 

Gertrade, Gertrude, 
When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions 1 Pirst, her father slain ; 
Next your son gone. * * * 

* The people muddied, 

Thick and unwholesome in their thoughts and whispers, 

For good Polonius' death ; * * * 

♦ * « * « « « 

Poor Ophelia, 
Divided from herself, and her fair judgment ; 
Without the which we are pictures, or mere beasts. 
Last, and as much containing as all these. 
Her brother is in secret come from France, 
Feeds on his wonder, keeps himself in clouds ; 
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And wants not buzzers to infect his ear 
With pestilent speeches of his father's death ; 
"Wherein necessity, of matter beggar'd, 
Will nothing stick onr person to arraign 
In ear and ear. my dear Gertrude, this, 
Like to a mnrdering-piece, in many places 
Gives me superfluous death. 

Eebellion, indeed, is at the very gate. The king's 
guards warn him of the approach of Laertes, riotous 
and "wrathful, overbearing the royal officers, and saluted 
as lord by the rabble, nay, even as king. Laertes him- 
self comes violently into the presence of the king and 
queen, with furious words, and resolved "let come 
what comes " to be revenged most thoroughly for his 
father. Scarcely is he soothed, when a sight is pre- 
sented to him of a nature to drive him to more despe- 
ration, that of his sister, who re-enters, and is at once 
seen by him to be bereft of her imderstanding. Well 
may he exclaim, in his own doubled sorrow, — 

heat, dry up my brains ! tears, seven times salt, 
Bum out the sense and virtue of mine eye ! — 
By heaven, thy madness shall be paid by weight. 
Till our scale turns the beam. rose of May ! 
Dear maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia ! — 
heavens ! is't possible a young maid's wits 
Should 1>e as mortal as an old man's life ? 
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He sees his sister a different creature from her with 
whom he parted, quite unprepared for a sight so shock- 
ing. She comes in singing and talking without re- 
straint, carrying in her hands a mixed collection of 
herbs and flowers, distributes them with fragments of 
sentiment, obscurely applicable ; and then sings again 
with a childish unreserve and heedlessness, the mere 
representation of which always affects the spectator's 
heart and draws tears that cannot be repressed. 

She, poor maid ! heeds him not, nor seems to recog- 
nise him. She still sings scraps of ballads, all touching 
on her two great griefs, no longer distinct, but blended 
in a day dream from which she cannot awake. She 
gives her gathered herbs and flowers to those around 
her j rosemary for remembrance, — " prajj love, remem- 
ber : '* — ^and pansies for thoughts ; and fennel, and 
columbine, and rue, and a daisy ; but no violets, for 
she says . they withered all when her father died. 
Seemingly dwelling for an instant on this particular 
grief, she adds, " they say he made a good end ; " and 
then breaks off into a wild cheerfulness, and, singing, 
tells us that bonny sweet Eobin is all her joy ; — on 
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wluch no commentary can be more appropriate than 
that of her listening brother,—- 

Thonght and affliction, passion, hell itself^ 
She turns to favour aod to prettiness. 

She slogs again, and now two stanzas of a more mourn- 
ful ditty, — of him who will not come again, and whose 
beard was as white as snow; which ends with the 
rustic prayer, "Gramercy on his soul;" — ^to which in 
her simple charity she adds, ''And on all Christian 
souls ! I pray God. God be wi' you ! " She goes away 
thus ; and we see her no more. 

In days when the life of every man and woman above 
the reach of the lowest poverty is diversified by fre- 
quent changes of scene and incident, all this may seem 
overstrained, as if to dwell on disappointed afifections 
were but a weakness, and to die of a broken heart a 
mere phrase. Physicians, however, still recognise these 
casualties, and in every rank; sometimes in words, but 
more frequently in their effects, revealed, if not con- 
fessed, in various forms of sickness and decline. Our 
asylums for ruined minds now and then present remark- 
able illustrations of this fatal malady, so that even 
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casual visitors recognise in the wards an Ophelia ; the 
same young years, the same faded beauty, the same 
fantastic dress and interrupted song. An actress, am- 
bitious of something beyond cold imitation, might find 
the contemplation of such cases a not unprofitable 
study. It is not easy to account for the fact, that in 
the present age of .intellectual activity, although repre- 
sentatives of light and graceful comedy abound, the 
more imaginative characters, whether tragic or amusing, 
find few actors and fewer actresses equal to their em- 
bodiment. The deficiency may in some degree be 
occasioned by the more prevalent demand for melo- 
dramatic performances, or such as produce more violent 
or more acutely sensational pictures to the spectators, 
but as respects actresses it is remarkable that we have 
scarcely an Ophelia, or a Lady Macbeth, or a Juliet, or 
a Portia, or a Rosalind, or a Miranda. There would 
seem to have been some circumstances in the great 
theatrical age now passing away which led to greater 
earnestness of feeling or to more industrious study in 
female performers, and to the nurture of more vigour 
of imagination ; and such circumstances may be want- 
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ing or less influential in a more advanced period, richer 
in immediate indulgences. The early days of most of 
the actresses who adorned the stage in the first half of 
the present century and in the latter part of the cen- 
tury preceding were passed in poverty, and their first 
efforts were put forth in small provincial theatres or in 
bams ; their homes were obscure, their privations 
many, their recreations few : possibly their studies 
were the more welcome to them and more intense, and 
their fancy was invigorated by more exercise. Certainly 
a forgetftdness of self, and a more careful observation of 
nature than seems usually to be thought important by 
the young actresses to whom the part of Ophelia is 
generally entrusted, are indispensable to its effective 
performance. It seems to be supposed that it is an 
easy task to play the part of a crazy girl, and that it is 
chiefly composed of singing and prettiness. The habi- 
tual courtesy, the partial rudeness of mental disorder, 
the diminished consciousness of what is present and 
real, and the glimpses of acute observation, the sudden 
transitions, the broken recollections mingled with pain- 
ful and with lighter fancies, the vague purpose and the 
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ineffectual hiury, and all the notbings that aare ''more 
than matter/' are things to be witneBsed and reflected 
npon^ things to be imagined only by few. Without 
such observation or such imaginative power, an actress 
must fail; her gestures, however graceful, will want 
true expression; her delivery of the words will have 
the fault of beiag too pointed and significant ; and her 
singing, however finished and artistic, will want the 
affecting intonation of a lunatic's song. 

Among the admirable papers relative to Hamlet 
scattered through the pages of Blackwood, one essay 
may be here referred to with especial propriety, both 
because it contains an interesting description of Young's 
performance of the character of the Danish prince, and 
a notice of Miss Kelly's well remembered charming 
articulation of Shakspeare's blank verse, and also of 
her peculiarly affecting manner of conveying the dis- 
tracted snatches of melody which Ophelia pours forth 
in her madness, — in " soft, wild notes, sung in a minor 
key, and dying gently away into silence." * A more 
painful illustration of the exalted tone of mind, at least 

* Blackwood's Magazine, voL zxiv., p. 560, 
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allied to a perfectly tmtb-like FepreBontaticxa of Ophelie^ 
is Recorded in Campbell's life of Mib. Siddoos, as i^ 
lated by Mrs. Bellamy, who had it from CoUey Cibben 
Mrs. Mountfort, an actress who had been withdrawn 
from her profession by the derangement of her mind, 
got away &om her attendants one eveniog when Hamlet 
was the play performing, and went on the stage as 
Ophelia, before the actress could do so to whom the 
part was assigned ; and she exhibited, it is said, " a 
representation of it that astonished the performers as 
well as the audience j " it is added, however, that " she 
exhausted her vital powers in this effort, was taken 
home, and died soon after." 

Just after Ophelia has gone away, and when the Hng 
has almost succeeded in assuaging the anger of Laertes, 
or at least in turning it from himself towards Hamlet, 
an unexpected event occura, in the arrival of cer- 
tain sailors, with letters for Horatio, and for the 
king; letters, the sailors sayy'"from the ambassador 
that was bound for England,'* but really from Hamlet. 
That to Horatio iell^.him that the vessel in which 
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Hamlet was sailing for England, ere they were two days 
at 86% was chased by a pirate of very warlike . appoint- 
ment ; that finding themselves slow of sail^ they put 
on a compelled valour ; that a grapple ensued^ in the 
which Hamlet boarded the pirate vessel, and that the 
vessels just then parting, he alone became the pirate's 
prisoner; and that they, like thieves of mercy, have 
brought him where Horatio may find him. The letter 
to the king says, — 

High and Mighty, you shall know, I am set naked on your 
kingdom. To-morrow, shall I beg leave to see your kingly 
eyes ; when I shall, first asking your pardon thereunto, recount 
the occasion of my sudden and more strange return. — Hamlet. 

Both letters are rather flighty in expression* That to 
Horatio illustrates an important peculiarity in Hamlet's 
character ; showing that although without some sudden 
incitement he was almost incapable of action, even with 
the strongest motives of reason and of blood, he was 
energetic and efficient when such incitement was urgent 
and immediate, and not to be evaded or escaped from. 
'* In the grapple I boarded them#'' The same character 
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is exemplified in the whole action of the play. He 

thinks of murdering the kmg from the .first act, and 

only does so on sudden impulse in the last. The letter 

to the king himself is full of his usual mockery of his 

uncle-father, scarcely consistent with the station of 

either ; and perhaps less consistent with the certain 

knowledge he now has of the king's wickedness, which 

had devised even his own immediate execution on his 

landing in England. The distraction of Hamlet's mind 

still seems chiefly to seek and find relief in gibes and 

expressions of contempt. The king receives the letter 

when he is excusing himself to Laertes for not having 

proceeded against Hamlet, either for the murder of 

Polonius, or for having even conspired, as the king 

chooses to say, against his own royal life : the excuses 

being that the queen, Hamlet's mother, "lives almost 

by his looks j " alid that he, the king, could not move 

but by her : so conjunctive was she to his life and 

soul : and next, that the people, dipping all Hamlet's 

faults in their affection, and converting thus his 

"gyves to graces," loved him to that extent as to make 

meddling with him unsafe ; so that the king's eSotts 
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would have been foiled, and ihsA his azrowi^ as he ex- 
piQsseBxt^ — 

Too sliglitly timber'd for so loud a wind, 
"Would Kave reverted to my bow again. 
And not where I had aiin*d them. 

But the king has reason to conclude that Laertes still 
meditates revenge, and this unlooked-for return of 
Hamlet suggests to him the means of making that 
revenge effectual, and no less serviceable to himself 
Hence ensues a dialogue in which the utter wickedness 
of the king and the dishonour of Laertes are equally 
expressed. The king tells Laertes that if Hamlet be 
really returned, he will work him to an exploit that 
wiU be fatal to him, and yet which will be ascribed to 
accident even by his mother. Laertes wishes to be 
the instrument of this accident, the accident being 
murder. Yet when the king prefaces this bloody 
business by telling him that in his absence a certain 
Norman gentleman had praised him, above all others, 
for his aH and exercise in defence, and most especially 
for his rapier, adding, — 
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Sir, this report of his 
JDid Haialet so e&vimom with his eavy 
That he could nothing do, but wish and heg 
Your sudden coming o'er to play with him. 
Now, out of this, 

these wc«ds> however cautioiisly framed, appear to 
move in him some feeling of shame, for he could 
scarcely fail to see that he was to be made an assassin ; 
and he interrupts the king's detail, saying, — 



-Why out of this, my lord? 



upon which the king, perceiving that he must proceed 
stealthily rather than fast, exercises his experience on 
the impulsive disposition of the younger man, and 
appeals to his scarcely smothered revenge, and with full 
success : — 

King. Laertes, was your father dear to you ? 
Or are you like the painting of a sorrow, 
A face without a heart ? 

Laeb. Why ask you this ? 

King. Not that I think you did not love your father 
But that I know love is begun by time, 
And that I see, in passages of proof, 
_ Time qualifies the spark and fire of it. 
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♦ * But, to the quick of the ulcer ; 

Hamlet comes back : — ^what would you undertake, 
To show yourself your father's son in deed 
More than in words ? 
Laeb. To cut his throat i* the church. 

The king has gained his point, and, without further 
misgivings, imparts his plan : — 

King. Hamlet, retum'd, shall know you are come home ; 
We'U put on those shall praise your excellence, 
And set a double varnish on the fame 
The Frenchman gave you ; bring you, in fine, together, 
And wager on your heads : he, being remiss, 
Most generous, and free from all contriving. 
Will not peruse the foils ; so that, with ease, 
Or with a little shuflling, you may choose 
A sword unbated, and, in a pass of practice, 
Requite him for your father. 

Even this foul play is insufficient to satisfy the blind 
revenge of Laertes, and he rejoins that he will anoint 
his sword with an imction bought of a mountebank, 
the slightest touch of which, blood being drawn, is 
mortal* The king, now bolder grown, and much de- 
lighted with this working villany, adds that to make 
the event surer still, he will have poisoned drink ready 
for Hamlet when, in the fencing, he is hot and dry. 
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Security 'seems now within his eager ^sp; security 
from one who, he suspects, knows all his villany, and 
during whose life he can never more feel safe. But he 
still dreads the possibility of failure, so that if the sub- 
stitution of a sword for a foil, and even of a poisoned 
sword, should miss, no cnminality should be shrunk 
from to make Hamlet's murder sure : — 

King. If this should fail, 

And that onr drift look through our bad performance, 
*Twere better not assay*d ; therefore this project 
Should have a back, or second, that might hold 
If this should blast in proof. Soft ;— let me see ; 
We'll make a solemn wager on your cunnings, — 
I ha't. 

When in your motion you are hot and dry, 
(As make your bouts more violent to that end,) 
And that he calls for drink. 111 have preferred hirn 
A chalice for the nonce ; whereon but sipping, 
If he by chance escape your yenomed stuck. 
Our purpose may hold there. 

This conversation is broken ia upon by the queen 
announcing to Laertes that his sister is drowned. The 
maiden's death has been as beautiful and poetical as 
her life j for this was the manner of it, as related by 
the queen : — 
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Qitekm; There is a willow grows flsknt a brook. 
That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream ; 
lliere, with fantastic garlands did she come, 
Of crow-flowers, netties, daisies, and long pittploi^ 
(That liberal shepherds give a grosser name^ 
But our cold maids do dead men's fingers call them ) : 
There, on the pendant boughs, her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke ; 
When down the weedy trophies, and herself. 
Feu in the weeping brook. Her clothes spread wide ; 
And, mermaid-like, a while they bore her up ; 
Which time, she chanted snatches of old tunes ; 
As one incapable of her own distress. 
Or like a creature native and indued 
Unto that element : but long it could not be. 
Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 
PuU'd the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death. 

Laeb. Alas, then, she is drown'd 

QuEEK. Drown'd, drown'd. 
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ACT FIFTH, 



From the ghost scene, the concluding scene of the 
first act of the play, Hamlet has now been occupied, 
at least from time to time, and in iedl his yarious 
moods, with the dreadful idea of murdering his unde ; 
of assassinating a man unhkely to be prepared to 
defend himself Whatever proofs he may have given 
of intelligence, of consciousness, this horrid thought 
has still possessed him by night and by day : but it 
has led to no clear plan for effecting his intent. If 
the thought itself be considered as arising from a 
supernatural injunction, the inaction thence ensuing 
has apparently been the offspring of an infirm nature 
bordering at leaat on imsoundness of mind. Each 
incident has added confirmation to this view. He 
has fjEillen into numerous eccentricities, with various 
results^ all of them more or less deplorable. He 
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has mocked those about him, treated Ophelia with 
insolent cruelty, outrageously reproached his mother, 
and rashly murdered an innocent old man instead of 
the king. For these things, even for the last, he has 
scarcely expressed concern ; only an indifferent and 
contemptuous regret. Still his intention to kill the 
king remains ; he has professed to feign madness to 
facilitate that end, but his intention remains im- 
fulfiUed. He has sought for proofe to justify his 
designs, and having gained convincing proofs, has 
seemed wholly to disregard them. 

We are now to see Hamlet again ; after his voyage, 
after his success in baffling the plot against his life, 
and after his return to Elsinore. Change of scene, 
the strong interest of new circumstances, and even 
the lapse of time, have calmed him. In the church- 
yard, he talks acutely and pleasantly with the grave- 
digger, oblivious, as it would seem, of all his past 
agitations and resolves. He has been walking tran- 
quilly, with Horatio, and his mind appears to be 
calm, and his thoughts are not irrational. The 
conversation of the " clowns," and especially the 
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* 

quaint humour of the principal of the two (gathered, 
perhaps, from some original villager in that church- 
yard on the bank of the Avon where stands the 
ancient church wherein the bones of Shakspeare now 
lie interred), relieves the mind of the reader, whose 
imagination has been bent to the story ftom the 
tension which a long succession of passionate scenes 
has produced. For a time, we are amused and 
pleased by a combination of wit and humour. 
Tragedy may be acting in high places, and gnawing 
care prevailing in king's houses, and still the seques- 
tered life of vassals and villagers may proceed serenely; 
and common thoughts will still make up the daily sum 
of their existence. The pangs of conscience of the 
king, and his deep meditations of revenge, the fierce 
dishonour of Laertes, the anxieties that corrode the 
queen's heart, are all unknown to the grave-digger, 
who sings stan5:as learnt by ear, and perhaps^ written 
by those whom the axe had cut off years before 
Shakspeare enlisted them in his happier service, to 
be simg by a clown preparing a grave for youth and 
beauty prematurely withered ; for a young and lovely 
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nuudeu whom soirow had led to madness^ and mad- 
ness conducted to death. Talking with a man so frank 
and meny, Hamlet's natural inclination to hmnoious 
reflection is fully indulged; and there arises, appa- 
rentljy no thought of the painful past to trouble him. 
The graYe-digger's wit stimulates as well as amuses 
him. His only companion, too, is Horatio, perhaps 
the only person in the world for whom he has much 
regard, and to him he talks without excitement or 
wildliess of any kind ; but still with a disposition to 
dweU and dQate on every trifle ; and still, in the 
pursuit of curious trains of associated thought, seem- 
ing to forget realities however terrible, and action 
however needfuL He exercises his wit on the first 
of the skulls thrown out of the disturbed mould, 
pimning and moralising as usual. He conjectures 
that it might be the skull of a politician, or of a 
courtier. Another skull is thrown out of the earth, 
and he asks why it might not be the skull of a 
lawyer, and where his quiddits, his quiUets, his cases, 
his tenures, and his tricks are now : in all which lies 
some philosophy, as in the allusion to ^^my lord Such- 
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a-one, tliat praised my lord Such-a-one's horse,'' and 
that profonnder allusion to the politician, " one that 
would circumvent God;" all showing Hamlet's habi- 
tual meditation on men and their vanities, with which 
cheering and animating views could scarcely have 
customary association. 

And then ensues that diverting dialogue with the 
grave-digger which will be prized by Enghsh readers 
as long as any sympathy with the acute conceits 
and mother-wit of the rustic people of our doudy 
island of the great and free remains. Another skull 
is disturbed, well known to the grave-digger, a skull 
which has lain in the earth, subject to these occa- 
sional disturbings, three-and-twenty years ; ' and this 
same skull, says the grave-digger, was Yorick's skull, 
the king's jester. Hamlet remembers Yorick well, 
although he was but seven years old when the jester 
died ; he alludes to his excellent fancy, and recals 
the good-nature that had made an impression on 
his boyish heart before it was acquainted with the 
grief that now wears him down. His meditations 
become less visibly connected, but are yet bound with 

o 
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a fine but not invisible chain. The transient beauty 
of ladies, the degradations awaiting the bodily remains 
of conquerors, present themselves to his mind ; and 
in these reveriejs are thoughts preserved in which 
at some period of life all mortal men indulge. The 
pictures of the past arise fitftdly in every imagination, 
in various circumstances; in the crowd or in soli- 
tude. Some happy expression, some witty combina- 
tion of ideas and words, some song so sweet and 
merry that for a time it charmed away trouble and 
pain, calls from the grave the memory of youthful 
companions with whom, in earlier days, no forethought 
of sorrow and death was ever associated ; and yet, as 
to-morrows creep in their petty pace from day to 
day, lessons of the imcertainty of joy, and of fame, 
and of life, make up a fuller representation of our 
brief and incomprehensible existence. 

Hamlet's reflections are suddenly stopped. The 
very churchyard seemed a place foreshadowing some 
evil; and what immediately follows is productive of 
anguish and desperation. All at once an unexpected 
procession appears, of priests and of mourners for the 
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dead. Among the mourners are Laertes, and the 
king, and the queen, and their followers. For awhile 
no thought arises in Hamlet's mind that this pomp 
has any relation to the modest grave about which 
the sexton had been so equivocating. He looks on, 
wondering whose body it is, that the king and queen 
and courtiers follow. Wherefore with maimed rites ! 
and one of some estate ! He observes that the 
funeral rites are such as betoken that 

The corse they follow did with desperate hand 
Fordo its own life. 

He listens, standing apart, to the remonstrance 
of Laertes with the priest, who intimates that but 
for great command the body would have been 
lodged in ground unsanctified ; and shards, flints, 
and pebbles thrown upon it, instead of charitable 
prayers : until Laertes can patiently bear no more, 
and exclaims — 

Laeb. Lay her i' the earth ; 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring ! I tell thee, churlish priest, 

2 
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A ministering angel shall my sister be, 
"Wlien thou liest howling. 

And thus Hamlet learns that the dead body is that 
of Ophelia; learns, indeed, for the first time, that 
she is dead. Absorbed and tossed as he has been, 
he has given no thought to her since his return, and 
has not, it would seem, heard anything of Ophelia 
until now, by the side of her new-made grave. 
The news drives him again from aU composure, 
and all his madness returns, and even aU the love 
for her which he once so cruelly or so madly dis- 
avowed. Pretence for feigning in such a situation, 
there can be none ; there can be no reasonable 
suspicion that Hamlet would mock the grief of 
Laertes and the grave of the dead Ophelia so 
grossly and unnaturally. He hears the queen's 
affectionate lament over the sweet maid who she 
once fondly hoped would be her Hamlet's wife. He 
hears the responsive curse of Laertes on the same 
Hamlet, as the cause of his sister's madness; sees 
the desperate brother leap into his lost sister's 
grave, once more to hold her in his arms. He 
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listens, with increasing agitation, to the brother's 
frantic request that the dust may be piled on both; 
on the quick and the dead; and to the wild exag- 
geration that it may o'ertop old Pelion, or the 
skyish head of blue Olympus, But he can bear to 
hear no more, and can restrain himself no furtKer, 
but breaks out into desperate actions and words; 
even leaping after Laertes into Ophelia's grave, 

Ham. [advancing.'] What is he whose grief 

Bears such an emphasis ? whose phrase of sorrow 
Conjures the wandering stars, and makes them stand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers ? this is I, — 
Hamlet the Dane. 

After a short and fierce struggle with Laertes, 
who has seized him by the throat, they are parted; 
and this remarkable scene follows : — 

Ham. Why, I will fight with him upon this theme, 
Until my eyelids will no longer wag. 

Queen. 0, my son ! what theme ? 

Ham. I loved Ophelia ; forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love, 
Make up my sum. — ^What wilt thou do for her? 

King. 0, he is mad Laertes. 

Queen. For love of God, forbear him. 
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Ham. Come, show me what thou'lt do : 
Woul'tweep? woul't fight? woul'tfast? woul't tear thyself ? 
Woul't drink up Esil ? eat a crocodile I 
111 do 't. — Dost thou come here to whine ? 
To out£EU!e me with leaping in her grave ? 
Be buried quick with her, and so will I ; 
And, if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
HUlions of acres on us ; till our ground, 
Singeing his pate against the burning zone. 
Make Ossa like a wart ! Kay, an thou'lt mouth, 
1*11 rant as well as thou. 

Queen. This is mere madness : 

And thus awhile the fit will work on him ; 
Anon, as patient as the female dove, 
"When that her golden couplets are disclos'd, 
His silence will sit drooping. 

Ham. Hear you, sir ; 

What is the reason that you use me thus ? 
I loved you ever. But it is no matter ; 
Let Hercules himself do what he may, 
The cat will mew, and dog will have his day. [Exit. 



These passages are assuredly productive of a con- 
viction that it was Shakspeare's intention to repre- 
sent Hamlet as completely relapsed into distraction. 
Hamlet's recent voyage, his successful countermin- 
ing of the king and his agents, his singular escape 
when the hostile ships parted, his returp, and the 
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restored society of Horatio, -whom he hath ever 
worn in his "heart's core," have caused him to 
be presented to ns, in the beginning of this Act 
(Act v.), as calm and rational, but also, as he ever 
was, more imaginative than active. His suddenly 
acquired knowledge of Ophelia's death, and the sight 
of her funeral procession, and the spectacle of the 
irrepressible anguish of Laertes, bring on a short 
recurrent paroxysm of the still inherent malady; 
which the queen, enlightened by a fond mother^s 
observation, too well knows will last for a time, 
as former outbreaks have done, and be succeeded 
by depression and silence. The picture of madness 
is too minutely true, its lights and shades are too 
close to natm*e, to have been painted as a mere 
illustration of feigning, and of feigning without in- 
telligible purpose. If Hamlet is feigning here, our 
view of his character must become low indeed. 
In the open grave before him lies the body of 
the fair Ophelia, of her whom once he certainly 
loved, of whose death he has only just become 
acquainted; and which death, if he has been feign- 
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ing, he must know was partly the result of his 
murder of her aged father, and partly of his un- 
feeling treatment of herself. Her distracted brother 
leaps into her grave, and if Hamlet feigns, he 
insults the brother's distraction, mimics it, outdoes 
it. The surer reading must be that the whole 
scene, at once so unexpected and so agitating, has 
driven the prince from his lately regained tran- 
quillity; and, acting on a brain yet strongly dis- 
posed to excitement, has overcome his self-control. 
If, instead of this, we are to assume that he takes 
this opportunity, already so coloured with galamity, 
again to put an antic disposition on, and act the 
madman, with no conceivable object but insulting 
death and grief, we must be forced to the conclu- 
sion that Hamlet's real character was insensible and 
contemptible. It is impossible to entertain the sup- 
position that Shakspeare would have made so worth- 
less a moral being the principal personage of one of 
his noblest compositions, and have wasted his genius 
to adorn such singular moral deformity. 
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And this is the last paroxysm by which the mind 
of the mihappy prince is shaken. After this he 
shows no more madness : it has left him again, as 
madness does after a reign of terror, we often know 
not how or why ; its invasion and departure being 
equally mysterious, originating in causes lying too 
deep to be discerned and examined, among the 
equally hidden sources of feeling and thinking, and 
of sleep and waking, and of life and death. When, 
in a subsequent interview with Laertes, he makes a 
solemn apology to him, before their fatal fence com- 
mences, acknowledging that he has done him wrong, 
he ascribes what he did to "a sore distraction," 
even to a madness, which he affectingly alludes to as 
" poor Hamlet's enemy " This is the pitiable truth. 
To treat this serious avowal as a falsehood, is what 
all our sympathies refuse us to permit. 

In the second scene of the fifth Act we find 
Hamlet, again, at first with Horatio, telling him how, 
when on the voyage toward England, being sleep- 
less, there being "a kind of fighting" that would 
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not let Lim sleeps that he arose in the night, and 
found, and stole and unsealed the grand oommis- 
sion entrusted to Bosencrantz and Guildenstem ; and 
finding its purport, "larded with several sorts of 
reasons," to be that his head should be struck off 
when in England, he devised a new commission, 
** wrote it fair," and sealed it with his father's 
signet which, "heaven ordinate," he had in his 
purse, and which was the model of the Danish seal ; 
the burden of this changeling commission being that 
the bearers of it should be put to instant death, 
"no shriving time allowed;" and that the next day 
the sea-fight took place which led to his own acci- 
dental return. All this recital illustrates, still, the 
character of Hamlet; inert, except imder strong 
immediate impulse, but when so driven, capable of 
determined action. The interview concludes with 
some vague expressions as to revenging himself on 
the king; and a more distinct expression of sorrow . 
for having foigot himself to Laertes, the bravery of 
whose grief, he says, did put him "into a towering 
passion," 
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We have one more touch — ^the last — of Hamlet's 
satirical humour, not without bitterness ; when Osric, 
a foolish courtier of the drossy age, now approaches 
him, with a message from the king, and welcomes him 
back to Denmark, and whose foppish manner and 
euphuistic mode of conveying his message excites 
Hamlet's contempt as one whom it is a vice to know, 
although he hath much land, and fertile. The pur- 
port of the message is that the king has made a wager 
that in a dozen passes in a trial of fence, Laertes shall 
not exceed him three hits. Hamlet's conversation with 
Osric is full of wit, he echoes the courtier's absurd 
amplifications and flourishes, and even surpasses them, 
but without any unsteadiness or flightiness; and he 
consents to the trial. It would seem now, however, 
that the successive agitations to which he has been 
subjected, and the several paroxysms which he has 
undergone, have told sensibly on Hamlet, and we begin 
to see displayed the cumulative effects of all his 
mental shocks and troubles. This we gather from a 
few passages most familiar, I doubt not, to every 
reader of Shakspeare ; and of which, wherever and in 
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wliat manner soever the play is acted, in splendid 
theatre or rustic bam, the pathos affects the listener. 

Hob. You will lose this wager, my lord. 

Ham. I do not think so ; since he went into France, I have 
been in continual practice ; I shall win at the odds. — But thou 
wouldst not think, how ill all's here about my heart : — ^but it is 
no matter. 

Hob. Nay, good my lord, — 

Ham. It is but foolery ; but it is such a kind of gain-giving, 
as would, perhaps, trouble a woman. 

Hob. If your mind dislike anything, obey it ; I will forestal 
their repair hither, and say you are not fit. 

Ham. Not a whit, we defy augury ; there's a special provi- 
dence in the fall of a sparrow. If it be now, 'tis not to come ; 
if it be not to come, it will be now ; if it be not now, yet it will 
come : the readiness is alL 

In some representations of the play these expres- 
sions are left out, as well as the words " except my 
life, except my life," in a former scene, although in 
each instance the words are highly significant ; in one 
case, of an overburthened heart, rendering hfe value- 
less ; and in this scene, of a mind which, after all its 
turbidence, is still acquainted with quiet thoughts, 
and, meditating on the end, still "rests in providence." 
Hamlet has long been occupied and concerned with 
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thoughts and things appertaining to death more than 
to life. His father murdered, Polonius slain, Ophelia 
crazed and drowned, his own narrow escape from igno- 
minious death, the doom of his treacherous companions, 
and ever a foreshadowing of worse to come, have 
turned his reflections more and more to the dreamy 
and transient nature of life — of a life whereof he has 
missed all the true aims, walking in a yain shadow, 
and disquieting himself in vain. When we revert to 
his vicissitudes of emotion and passion, and to all the 
past events in this eventful play, the conviction be- 
comes irresistible that the madness of Hamlet therein 
depicted has been a real madness. From the first 
suspicion of the aberration of his mind we trace the 
usual results of such an affliction when it occurs in 
real life. All that ensues is disorder, suffering, ruin, 
or crime ; and with these results no good results can 
co-exist. Its consequences to Hamlet have been 
destructive of all happiness ; his own, and that of all 
near him. The end is, his own assassination ; his 
revenge being only accomplished when his own in- 
evitable death makes him desperate. 
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The final scene of the play, -although the deaths of 
four of the personages are included in it, is rendered 
pathetic^ and even dignified, by the demeanour of 
Himlet himself, by the dying tokens of his mother's 
love for him, and by Horatio's faithful attachment and 
profound and affectionate grief for his loss. The 
better part of Hamlet has survived all his mental dis- 
composures. Before the fencing begins, he takes the 
hand of Laertes, at the king's request, although 
treacherously given to him both by Laertes and the 
king, and even asks pardon of him for the wrong he 
did ; disclaiming any purposed evil, and ascribing what 
he did to his madness. Generous thoughts do not yet 
prevail in the heart of Laertes : he professes to receive 
Hamlet's love "like love," and declares he will not 
wrong it ; and once, indeed, after the fencing bout has 
commenced, and Hamlet's superior skill has been 
displayed, and the king, feigning joy thereat, becomes 
yet impatient for the fatal blow to be given which is 
to free his own bad mind from fear for ever, Laertes 
says it is " almost against his conscience to hit him.'* 
He proceeds, nevertheless, to the treacherous murder 
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of Hamlet, and wounds him with the poisoned weapon. 
They become incensed, and in the scuffle exchange 
rapiers, and Laertes becomes also wounded. At that 
moment, the queen, who has accidentally drunk of the 
poisoned cup reserved for Hamlet by the king, in case 
the poisoned sword should fail, falls down and dies ; 
her last words being addressed to her dear Hamlet, 
proclaiming that she is poisoned. Whilst Hamlet's 
thoughts are all on fire to seek out the treachery, 
Laertes confesses that he is the traitor, and has given 
Hamlet a woimd that is mortal; that no medicine in 
the world can do him good, and that there is not in 
him " half an hour of life : " adding that he himself, 
wounded by the same weapon in the scuffle, is also 
dying, and lies there, ''never to rise again." Breath 
yet remains for Laertes to add " the king, the king's 
to blame." Then Hamlet, and not till the^ j fiHlfila >ii« 
dest inj;:^ and putting the poisoned sword, stil l in his 
hand, to its last purpose, stabs the king. Laertes 
just lives to see this vengeance done, and to seal with 
his dying testimony his opinion of him whom he had 
been persuaded to sacrifice— 
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Exchange forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet : 
Mine and my father's death come not upon thee, 
Nor thine on me ! 

In the shock of all these incidents, Hamlet evinces no 
mental unsoundness. Death is approaching, stronger 
than madness. His faculties are forcibly aroused to 
serious action ; and fanciful meditations have no more 
dominion over him. At length, he feels that death is 
in his veins, and approaching his heart. He thinks he 
could tell the pale bystanders something : — ^but it 
cannot be. He has but energy left to prevent Horatio 
from drinking the remaining poison, as one resolved to 
die with him after the old Roman fashion. Whilst 
worldly scenes do but swim around him, he hears the 
cannon proclaiming the victorious return of young 
Fortinbras from Poland, and a welcome to the ambas- 
sadors of England. But death will not be delayed : — 

Ham. 0, I die, Horatio ; 

The potent poison quite o'er-crows my spirit ; 
I cannot live to hear the news from England ; 
But I do prophesy the election l^jjits 
On Fortinbras ; he has my dying voice ; 
So tell him, with the occurrents, more or less, 
"Which have solicited. — The rest is silence. [Dies. 



